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THE SHEPHERDESS OF DOMREMY. 


IN the year 1328 the crown of France passed from the direct 
line of Hugues Capet, which had become extinct, to the branch 
line of Valois. The only surviving member of the former was a 
woman, whom the Salic law debarred from reigning in France. 
She was Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, and wife of Ed- 
ward II., King of England. However, she claimed the throne 
of France, not for herself, but for her son, Edward III.—as if 
she could transmit to him a right she did not have herself. At 
any rate, out of this claim grew a war that lasted one hundred 
years. Crécy and Agincourt were battles of this period as dis- 
astrous to France as Waterloo and Sedan in our own century. 
Through the reigns of John II. and Charles V. of France the 
struggle lasted, until we’ come, in the beginning of 1400, to 
Charles VI., whose life was one long spell of insanity, with a 
few lucid intervals, During his reign the regency was in the hands 
of two royal princes—his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, and his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. Burgundy murdered Orleans, and 
Burgundy in turn was murdered by Armagnac, the partisan and 
heir of Orleans. Hence, civil war between the two houses, in 
addition to the war on hand between France and England. 

Orleans took up the cause of the French king, and Burgundy 
stood by the fortunes of the English claimant. The English 
claimant in 1421 was Henry VI., a’ mere child, whose uncle, 
Bedford, ruled for him in France. The French king was Charles 
VII., weak in character, poor in troops, and poorer in means. 
His kingdom was confined to a few southern provinces, of which 
the city of Orleans was the key. The whole northern portion of 
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France, with Paris the capital, was in the hands of the English 
and their French allies, the Burgundians. To the city of Or- 
leans the English laid siege. It seemed only a question of some 
months when it must yield; and when that came all France 
would be under English rule, and the French, as an independ- 
ent nation, had ceased to exist. It was at this crisis that an 
unexpected and strange saviour came, that saviour a woman, and 
her name Joan of Arc. 

The story of Joan is not legend. It rests on the highest 
kind of evidence. The best writers of her time in France and 
elsewhere have given in their writings the facts of her life. And 
since her time every succeeding century has furnished a large 
number of historians, orators, and poets who have made her the 
subject of their researches or theme of their songs: some to re- 
vile her, as Shakspere and Voltaire; many more to exalt her. 
Our century has been especially busy with the Maid of Orleans. 
Libraries have been ransacked for every manuscript concerning 
her. The bibliography of the subject has grown to proportions 
rivaling that of Mary, Queen of Scots, the Templars, the au- 
thorship of the Jimztation of Christ, and other celebrated histori- 
cal causes. Statues have been raised to her, poems written on 
her, art has reproduced her deeds on canvas, and the highest 
dramatic talent of the day acts out her wonderful life on the 
stage to large and enthusiastic audiences. However, the main 
sources of the history of the Maid of Orleans are the two trials 
which she underwent; the first at Rouen that issued in her 
burning, the latter at Paris (some twenty-five years after her 
death) that issued in the cassation of the former verdict and the 
rehabilitation of the calumniated heroine. In the first trial a 
most searching and cruel examination draws from her own lips 
the story of her short life—she was burned at the age of twen- 
ty. In the second trial the surviving companions of her life, 
who had known, heard, seen, fought with her, were made to 
narrate her life from childhood to the tragic end. The official 
and authenticated records of those two trials are extant to-day 
and in print. These are the sources of her history, and they 
give a certitude which is incontestable—judicial certitude. 

Therefore, the facts I am about to narrate cannot be denied 
on the ground of lack of evidence. If they are denied on such 
ground, we may as well make a bonfire of all history, and say 
that there never was anything or anybody in this world before 
you and I came into it. After hearing my recital, only one 
question can arise in the reader’s mind, and that is: Are these 
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things possible? Now, that question takes the matter from his- 
torical to other ground. If one is of an agnostic turn of mind, 
he may answer, impossible: but then, remember, you thrust 
aside facts for which there is the best of evidence. If you are 
a believer in God and providence, you must answer, Such things 
are not impossible, and, if there be evidence, I cannot resist the 
conviction that they really did happen—I must accept them as 
historical facts. 

There is a providence ruling the world. God is the God of 
nations as well as of individuals. National life and prosperity 
are his gift. He preserves and guides, rewards and chastises 
states as well as persons. 

In the glorious hour of victory this nation, with Washington 
in Philadelphia and New York, or with Jackson in New Orleans, 
has gone into the temples of religion to bow its laurel-crowned 
head before the altar of the Lord God of Hosts. In the gloomy 
days of threatening storm and ruin this nation has called on the 
name of the God of courage through the great heart of that 
chief magistrate who led the nation through the red sea of frat- 
ricidal war, and who spoke its fears, faith, hope, in language no 
less Christian than patriotic. In the dark night of sorrow and 
weeping, while the widowed nation kept wake around the re- 
mains of the chief taken from her by murder, she turned for 
solace to the Master of life and death, and gathered her or- 
phaned wards within the churches of God. In all the solemn 
crises of its history this people has remembered that the power 
of the earth is in the hand of God. His Holy Name is written 
on the important state papers of our rulers; our solemn assem- 
blies and great works are preceded and blessed by prayer to 
him. Not thus does a nation act that disbelieves in God’s 
providence. 

Now, this action of God in the world may show itself in two 
ways: first, by his letting secondary causes interact and result 
in events and issues—under his unseen guidance, of course, but 
without any sign of action on his part—and this we call God’s 
ordinary providence; second, by discarding for a time and for a 
purpose the interaction of the usual secondary causes which in 
our experience produce and make up the human drama called 
history, and putting to work unusual causes and even inadequate 
ones in such a way as to mark a striking emphasis in our 
reading of the world’s course—this we call God’s extraordinary 
providence. As an instance of ordinary providence, I name 
George Washington; as an instance of extraordinary providence, 
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I name Joan of Arc. Tothe reader of Scripture many more in- 
stances of the same kind, and of women specially chosen, will 
come readily to mind. 

In the valley of the Meuse, on the borders of Lorraine and 
Champagne, nestles the village of Domremy (Domnus Remigius) 
close to the town of Vaucouleurs (Vallis Colorum). There, on 
the 6th of January, 1412, was born Joan. Her parents were 
tillers of the soil, of good life and repute, having no other 
wealth than their little field and cottage, and their three sons 
and two daughters. Joan, the eldest of the daughters, grew un- 
der the care of her mother in the knowledge of the first ele- 
ments of religion, in the exercise of piety, and in habits of 
household thrift and diligence. She was a good, simple, sweet 
girl, and worked cheerfully, spinning far into the night by her 
mother’s side, or taking the mother’s place in the cares of the 
cottage, or at times sharing the father’s ruder labor, putting 
hand to plow or sickle, or herding on the commons the cattle of 
the village when came the turn of the family to do that duty. 
The little garden of her home touched on the graveyard, the 
garden of the parish church; and thither Joan frequently went 
for prayer before the great crucifix, or the Madonna's statue. 
Every morning she was at Mass, and at eve, when the bell rang 
the Angelus, she knelt wherever she might be—at home or a-field ; 
and, if at times the bell-ringer forgot or grew careless, she would 
gently chide or coax him to better remembrance or care by the 
promise of her home-made cakes. Two miles from Domremy, on 
the side of one of the hills that overlook the valley and waters 
of the Meuse, was a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
Thither on Saturdays Joan would repair with other girls of the 
village to pray and burn candles. The bolder boys of the vil- 
lage smiled at her devotion, and some of her girl companions 
laughingly chaffed her. But, like the maiden of sense that she 
was, she went her way undisturbed. Her piety was not mere show. 
The little money she got was spent on those poorer than _her- 
self. To them she always gave a welcome, the best corner by 
her fireside, and frequently her own warm cot to sleep in. She 
did not seek to be odd, or stand aloof from other children, but 
willingly joined them in the village feasts of the various seasons, 
danced the merry round about the great beech tree—the aged 
monarch of the neighboring woodland, the scene of all the fairy 
tales of the village. 

From these peaceful scenes she was suddenly called to war. 
The mission of Joan of Arc produced such a rapid and com- 
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plete revolution in the destinies of France and Europe that no 
serious historian can dismiss it without trying to account for it. 
When the historian meets some great effect in the course of 
human events he must look for its cause. Whence came this 
mission of Joan? She said it came from God, and backed her 
assertion with proof; the proof was her marvellous victories in 
the very face of impossibilities. No one to-day dares to say 
that she knowingly and willingly deceived the world, or that she 
was the tool of political fraud, and lent herself to accredit a 
scheme gotten up to delude the nation. In fact, as will be seen 
later on, every one was against her: her parents, the court, 
the king, the knights, the church, the very ones _ interested 
in her mission; yet she, an illiterate peasant girl, fought her 
way to success in spite of the indifference and the opposition of 
all. It is pretended that she was unwittingly under an illusion 
that originated in a false mysticism combined with ardent patri- 
otism. But, I ask, can these causes account for her marvellous 
deeds, her victories on the field of battle, for the fulfillment of 
her promises in which originally no one trusted because they were 
humanly impossible of realization? Mysticism is vague and 
dreamy, and not given to action; nothing is more precise and 
defined and active than Joan’s life. | Mysticism finds lodging in 
sickly natures and nervous temperaments; Joan was a sturdy, sen- 
sible girl, tall, robust, with all the graces of young womanhood, 
with a voice sweet and musical. Hers was a healthy mind in a 
perfectly knit frame that enabled her to bear the hardships of war 
with the toughest of France’s warriors, to their great wonder- 
ment. Whence, then, came her mission? Her contemporaries 
had no doubt whatever that its origin was beyond the sphere of 
any known natural causes. The French patriots saw in it the 
finger of God. The English and their Burgundian allies saw in 
it the cloven foot of the devil. “She is a divinely guided maid,” 
say the former; “She is a witch and an imp of evil,” say the 
latter, and these backed their conviction with the burning of her. 
The mission of Joan is no article of faith. The church does 
not impose it, has decided nothing about it, leaves me perfectly 
free to deal with the question according to my best judgment. 
I am confronted on the one hand by a peasant girl suddenly 
launched into camp and battle, on the other hand by victories 
which all contemporaries pronounce to be beyond the means at 
the disposal of Charles VII., beyond the expectations of friend 
and foe—victories so marvellous that friends attribute them 
to God, and foes to the devil. Well, then, I will take her 
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account of herself. And I will add to the narrative of her life 
already given material drawn from the report of the two trials. 

When thirteen years old—this would be in 1425—she heard a 
voice from heaven calling her. It was a summer day, the hour 
of noon, in the garden of her home. The voice came from the 
direction of the church, and at the spot whence it issued she 
saw agreat light. In the second chapter of St. Luke’s gospel 
we find described just such an apparition, and how could St. 
Luke know it unless from the shepherds who had seen it? The 
first time this marvel happened to Joan she was afraid; but soon 
she grew trustful, for she found the voice worthy of trust; to 
her judges she declared it came from heaven. It was St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel who appeared, with a retinue of angelic spirits. 
““T saw them,” she declared to her judges, “just as I see you, 
and when they left me I wept and wished they would take me 
with them.” At first the apparitions did not speak of her mission; 
they told her only to behave well, to frequent the church and 
the sacraments, to be a good girl, and God would help her. By 
and by hints of some work she had to do were given, and other 
apparitions more intimate and familiar were promised ; St. Cath- 
arine and St. Margaret were to come to her frequently; she was 
to put full trust in their counsel: such was the will of God. 
Thenceforward the angelic apparitions ceased, she was left to the 
care of the two saints I have named, and lived in frequent and 
familiar communion with them. Outwardly nothing was changed 
in her manner of life; she remained the same simple, good, sen- 
sible peasant girl, and kept to herself the marvels amid which 
she lived. But finally the day came when she was positively or- 
dered to go to Vaucouleurs to Sieur Robert de Baudricourt, 
captain of the Royalist forces, to ask for an escort to lead her 
to the king and to war. To leave her parenrs, her friends, her 
peaceful labors, and plunge into a warrior’s life was a prospect 
that troubled this simple soul. She answered her saints that she 
was only a peasant girl who knew not how to ride or make 
war. But they insisted she must go, and she dare not resist the 
positive order of heaven. Her uncle lived in a neighboring ham- 
let. To him she went as if for a short visit, révealed all, and 
begged he would take her to the king’s captain in Vaucou- 
leurs. Great was the wonder of the good man. He yielded, 
however, to her instances, and the 13th of May, 1428, beheld 
the two strange visitors in the presence of Sieur de Baudricourt. 
She came, she said, on behalf of her Lord, and in order to lead 
the king to Rheims to receive consecration. ‘ Who is thy Lord?” 
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asked Baudricourt. “ The King of Heaven,” answered Joan. The 
officer thought the girl insane, and advised the uncle to take 
her back to her father to be chastised. Her saints had foretold 
her this affront. She was not cast down, but went back to her 
home and her ordinary occupations. Her father had a dream 
that she was to go off with soldiers. The dream left an impres- 
sion on his mind he could not shake off. He watched her care- 
fully, and said often to his sons: “If I thought such a thing 
should come to pass, I would bid you to drown her, and should 
do it myself, if you did not.’”’ To prevent the realization of his 
fears, he resolved to marry her off, and chose a suitor. She 
steadfastly refused the offer. To cut off retreat the candidate 
for her hand traduced her before the ecclesiastical tribunal as 
having engaged herself to him by promise. Her saints bade her 
go boldly to court. She easily refuted her strange adversary, 
and that was the end of the episode. Shortly after her saints 
repeated the injunction to goto the king’s captain, this time pro- 
mising success. Again she had recourse to her uncle’s intervention. 

Once more the village girl, in her coarse, red gown, stood 
before the Sieur de Baudricourt. The second welcome was no 
more propitious than the first. But she did not return to Domremy, 
she went to the house of a wheelwright in Vaucouleurs, and re- 
mained there three weeks, sharing the work and the daily 
prayers of the household. The motive of her presence in the 
place was no longer a secret; she told it to many. “I have 
come here to the Sieur de Baudricourt,”’ she said to one of his 
lieutenants who called to see her at the wheelwright’s house, 
“that he may send me to the king; he does not heed my 
words. Yet before Lent is over I must bein the king’s presence, 
had I to wear off my legs to the knee, for no one in the 
world can help and save France but myself. Certes, I’d much 
rather sit at my mother’s spinning wheel, for war is not my con- 
dition; but I must go and do battle, for such is the will of the 
Lord.” The brave officer swore by his faith he would lead her 
to the king. Other soldiers made similar promises; the people 
of Vaucouleurs were becoming interested and excited. De Bau- 
dricourt must take some action. He sent the parish priest to 
examine her, for it would never do for a hard-headed trooper 
to be caught by a visionary girl. With book and stole the 
priest prayed over her to exorcise the evil spirit, if such were in 
her. Joan was‘all humility and obedience, but remained firm in 
her assertions. 

This trial did not dissipate the doubts of Baudricourt. Yet 
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what could he do? Soldiers and people were with the girl; 
were collecting among themselves the expenses of her intended 
journey ; had got her a military costume, a lance,a horse. De 
Baudricourt could resist no longer, and Joan was sent on to the 
king under escort. 

The court of Charles VII. (called the Dauphin as long as he 
was not consecrated and crowned in the primatial church of 
Rheims) was at the little town of Chinon. When Joan neared 
that place she wrote, or rather dictated, a letter to the Dauphin 
for permission to come into his presence and announce her mis- 
sion, and assured him that she would know him at sight among 
his attendants, disguise himself as he might. The court was 
divided as to the welcome that should be given her. There 
was one man who stood out against any recognition of the 
strange girl, La Tremouille, the head of a powerful party, the 
favorite minister, the brains and the right hand of the helpless, 
inactive, and pleasure-loving monarch who forgot the loss of his 
kingdom in the smiles of Agnes de Sorel. Should the King of 
France compromise his dignity and expose himself to the laugh- 
ter of Europe by admitting to an interview on grave affairs of 
state a peasant-girl who might be a fool or worse? Was this 
silly weakness to be indulged, though she was sent by the hard- 
headed Sieur de Baudricourt? though Orleans, with Talbot out- 
side and famine inside clutching at its throat, was clamoring for 
the heaven-sent maid? for the rumor of her coming had some- 
how been wafted through the English lines to the ears of the 
beleagured inhabitants. On the other hand, it was argued that 
the crisis was desperate. God might have in reserve some won- 
derful favor for France, now at death’s door. How could the 
king refuse to see one who came in such strange guise, with 
such strange promises? Military leaders, serious magistrates, 
grave ecclesiastics, gained the day; and Joan came. Through 
the brilliant gathering of courtiers she made her way past him 
who in richest dress personated the king to the presence of 
Charles, lost amid the crowd, and with a noble simplicity and 
grace that a life-breeding at court could not have improved, sa- 
luted him: “Gentle Dauphin, God give you life. I am Joan of 
Arc.” “But I am not the king; there he is.” “Nay, sweet 
prince, king you are and no one else.” Then she told him God 
had sent her; let him give her troops, she would raise the siege 
of Orleans and lead him to Rheims. 

Strange, surely, all this was; but, after all, what proof had 
she given that her mission is from heaven, as she says? Her 
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journey through the enemy’s country may have been simply 
good luck; her recognition of the king, a clever piece of cun- © 
ning worked through confederates. True, some days later she 
revealed to the king a secret known only to himself and God, 
and henceforth he believed in her and believed in himself. But 
where are grounds sufficient on which he might accept her 
services? To act on his personal conviction in a matter of pub- 
lic interest would have been to leave himself without the intel- 
ligent and hearty concurrence of those around him. They must 
be convinced, and surely if she was able to convince him, she 
would succeed in convincing them. In Poitiers hard by sat the 
States General Council, composed of the nobles, the magistrates, 
the higher clergy of that portion of the realm that had re- 
mained faithful to the Dauphin. He sent her thither to be ex- 
amined as to the source and character of her mission. 

The minutes of that committee of inquiry are not at the 
present time in existence—or rather, have not yet been discov- 
ered—though hopes are still entertained of their coming some 
day to light from the dusty recesses of some unexplored library. 
But we have an account of it written by one of the members 
of the committee, Seguin, a Dominican friar; and we _ have, 
what is still more important, the official verdict of the com- 
mittee drawn up for the king. The inquiry lasted three weeks. 
No means of getting at the truth were neglected: information 
taken in her native place; interrogations put to herself; minute 
observation of her private life; report of the three greatest 
ladies in France—Yolande of Aragon, queen of Sicily; the 
Countess of Gaucourt, wife of the governor of Orleans; the 
Baroness of Treves; as to Joan’s spotless innocence of body and 
soul. Three years after, Joan, standing before her infamous 
judges at Rouen, will often appeal to this examination at Poitiers 
to call the minutes of it in evidence. The verdict of Poitiers 
annuls in advance the verdict of Rouen. Its authenticity is in- 
contestable, and it states that the committee found in her no 
evil, but on the contrary, goodness, humility, virginity, devotion, 
honesty, simplicity. As to the sign or proof of her mission she 
promises to give it at Orleans. The king, therefore, should not 
hinder her from going to that city, but should lead her thither, 
hoping honestly in God. To reject the maid, when there is no 
appearance of evil in her, would be to show himself unworthy 
of God’s aid. 

Such is Joan’s diploma from State and Church. Who can 
say that superstition dictated and signed it? Superstition does 
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not act with such slow deliberation and such wise examination. 
Who will say that the best men and women in France, in the 
presence of the opposition of the court, headed by the favorite 
minister, were the dupes of an impostor, or willing impostors 
themselves ? 

Look at the facts; look at the evidence. Here is a pure, 
truthful, blameless girl of seventeen. She says she has a mission. 
She will give the proof at Orleans and Rheims. Give her 
weapons, put her at the head of troops, let her ride to Orleans 
and give the promised sign. Let the peasant-girl of Domremy 
put to flight the armies on whose banners are written Crécy, 
Agincourt; let her raise the siege, lead the gentle Dauphin to 
Rheims for consecration—and what shall you say? Superstition? 
Imposture? An easy way of constructing the philosophy of his- 
tory. To cry out superstition and imposture requires neither 
study nor thought. Meanwhile, facts remain and _ evidence 
stands to convict such historical treatment of folly. 

And now behold the maid on her proud, black steed, which 
she sits with the ease and grace of a born knight. At her belt 
hangs a sword found for her in St. Catherine’s Chapel, which 
she never drew on foe, but which she broke by beating some 
lewd women with the flat of it out of the camp—broke in ser- 
vice of that virtue which was her shining gem. See her ride on, 
holding in her right hand her banner, a field of silver strewn 
with lilies, blazoning the names JESU, MARIA—the banner with 
which she charged the enemy, and led her devoted soldiers to 
victory. Ride on, warrior maiden, and God speed thee, to Or- 
leans and Rheims and the freedom of thy France. But, alas! 
thou ridest also to Rouen, to the accursed fire of the market- 
place! Behind thee forever are the peace of infancy and girl- 
hood, the innocent sports around the village beech-tree, the calm 
hours of the evening bells, the loved ones in the far-away home 
by the silent Meuse. 

THOMAS O’GORMAN. 


Catholic University of America. 
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COLUMBUS AND LA RABIDA.* 


NotT the least interesting among the many works appertain- 
ing to the history of the discoverer of America which, in this 
quater-centennial year vie with each other in point of merit, is 
the book bearing the title given above. Written in the beauti- 
ful and sweetly-flowing language of Castile, it is, like many other 
fruits of the Spanish pen, but little known to the English world 
at large. 

In his preface, the author, Fray José Coll, tells us that the 
task of writing the book had been imposed upon him by the 
zeneral of his order, and that the work is nothing more than a 
simple exposition of the part taken by the Franciscans in the 
great work of the discovery of America, together with an 
iccount of the first members of the order who labored in the 
New World. 

It is just, he says, that the brethren of Juan Perez and An- 
tonio Marchena, who took such an active part in the work of 
Columbus, should co-operate in rescuing their names from obli- 
vion. It is the duty of members of the same order to proclaim 
the glories of Columbus, who himself was a Franciscan tertiary, 
ind to pay a tribute to La Rabida—a name intimately associat- 
ed with the history of the discovery of America. The author 
regrets the scarcity of authentic documents calculated to throw 
light upon the days spent by the immortal Genoese at the con- 
vent of that name, in the company of the sons of St. Francis 
who inhabited that peaceful abode of virtue. The little con- 
vent of La Rabida is situated in the province of Huelva, at the 
western extremity of Andalusia, at a distance of half a league 
from the ancient city of Palos, whence the daring navigator 
with whose memory the present year is redolent set sail to cross 
the Mare Tenebrosum, the dark ocean, in quest of a passage to 
the Indies. Leaving Palos, the traveller passes over an almost 
level but woody country, across which the fresh breezes from 
the Atlantic are unceasingly wafted. Whoever has read the life 
of Columbus and the description of the convent as it was when, 
as a weary traveller, he first knocked at its hospitable gates, is 


* Colon y La Rabida : con un estudio Ascerca de Los Franciscanos en el Nuevo Mundo, 
porel M. R. P. Fr. José Coll, Definidor General de la Orden de San Francisco. Madrid, 
1891. 
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doomed to disappointment. The luxuriant vegetation which 
once surrounded it and covered its very walls, the tropical 
plants, the palm trees and orange trees which added their fra- 
grance to the loveliness of the landscape, have entirely disap- 
peared ; and in their stead naught is to be seen save a few vines, 
and here and there a bush or solitary tree. 

One object, however, meets your gaze which cannot fail to 
interest the lover of Columbian relics, and which carries the mind 
back through a space of four hundred years to the memorable 
day which became the turning point in the history of Columbus. 
It is the large iron cross, raised on a stone pedestal, at the 
foot of which, as tradition asserts, the great Christopher, with 
his little Diego—weary, hungry, and heartsore—sat down to 
rest. It was one of those moments in which the soul, even of 
a hero, seems to sink into the abyss of despondency. Years of 
untiring labor had seemingly ended in failure; the hopes of an 
ardent heart, raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm in Portu- 
gal, had been dashed to pieces against the rock of disappoint- 
ment, and the future, like the mysterious Atlantic that washed 
the shores at his feet, must have seemed to Columbus a blank. 
All was dark; but it was the darkness that precedes the dawn. 
Within those walls, at a distance of but fifty yards, the star of 
hope was shining, and its first rays fell upon Columbus when he 
met Fray Juan Perez, the guardian of the convent. 

If to-day, dear reader, you enter within those same walls, you 
will find that the convent consists of two cloisters, the first of 
which opens upon a court entirely covered with flowers, contain- 
ing four cells, and the entrance to the church and sacristy. In 
the story above there are four other rooms which served as an 
infirmary to the ancient community. In the second cloister a 
large apartment called the hall of the De Profundis, the spacious 
and well-lighted refectory, and several cells attract your atten- 
tion. Ascending by a double staircase to the upper story, your 
interest increases, for it was here that the discoverer of America 
spent many of his days, meditated, prayed, and laid his plans 
for thé future. Here you behold, among ten or eleven Francis- 
can cells, the one occupied by Columbus himself, and that of 
his friend, Fray Perez. It was in this identical room of Colum- 
bus that Fray José Coll, of the Order of St. Francis, penned a 
portion of the work now lying before us—certainly a fitting 
spot in which to derive inspiration for a work on the great 
mariner. Here, as the author remarks, were held those confer- 
ences, whence proceeded the rays which, crossing the ocean, 
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illumined half of the globe, thus far covered by impenetrable 
darkness. 

The persons who met here were Columbus himself, Fray 
Juan Perez, the physician Garcia Hernandez, and probably Fray 
Antonio Marchena, and the mariner, Martin Alonzo Pinzon. 
Here the imagination beholds Columbus expounding his system 
according to which the shortest way to India lay towards the 
west, while his companions listened to him with rapt atten- 
tion. 

If you ascend to the observatory where Fray Marchena is 
said to have pursued his astronomical studies, your eye will wan- 
der over well nigh the entire province of Huelva. Towards the 
east a vast horizon will arise before you, and in the west your 
vision will stretch to the borders of Portugal, while the blue 
waters of the Atlantic to the south will melt into the skies. 

For this history of La Rabida we are indebted to a monas- 
tic chronicle, composed, in 1714, by religious of the Order of St. 
Francis. The first temple on the spot, it states, was built dur- 
ing the reign of the Roman Emperor, Trajan, in the beginning 
of the second century, to the memory of Proserpine, a deceased 
daughter of that monarch,* divine honors having been decreed 
to her. Hardly had this worship been inaugurated when num- 
berless calamities, especially the frightful malady of hydrophobia, 
befell the inhabitants of the neighborhood, so that Proserpine, 
who had at first borne the title of Goddess of Candles, received 
that of Goddess of Madness. Hence was probably derived the 
name of La Rabida. 

A Christian sanctuary was erected on the spot at the close of 
the third or in the beginning of the fourth century, and an ancient 
statue of the Blessed Virgin which had been venerated on Mount 
Sion was presented to it by St. Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The title under which the Mother of God had thus far been honored 
in this image had been that of Our Lady of Remedies, but it 
was now changed to that of Our Lady of La Rabida. This 
veneration of the Blessed Virgin at La Rabida was continued 
until A.D. 719, when, to shield the statue from the fury of the 
Mussulmans, the faithful cast it into the sea, not far from the 
coast. After this the Mahometans took possession of the sanctu- 
ary of Mary and placed the symbols of their worship upon its altar. 
These were, however, cast off by an invisible hand, as often as 


* Not to be confounded with the Goddess Proserpine of Grecian and Roman mytholo- 
gy. We must here remark that the historical value of the manuscript in question is not be- 
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yond the pale of doubt. 
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they were replaced, but the Mussulmans attributed this to the 
humility of their prophet. 

The manuscript before mentioned states that, at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, the sanctuary of La Rabida 
came into possession of the Knights Templar. These did not, 
however, remain there long, for, in 1221, it passed into the 
hands of the Franciscans. 

According to an oral tradition, the place was visited by St. 
Francis himself on the occasion of his journey through Spain 
and Portugal; but, says our author, this statement appears 
doubtful, as no mention is made of it by the historians of the 
Order. 

When the Franciscan Order became divided into the two 
branches of Observantines and Conventuals the sanctuary of La 
Rabida remained in possession of the latter until the year 1445, 
when, by order of Eugenius IV., it went over to the Observan 
tines. While the convent was subject to the Conventuals it be- 
came greatly enriched by the munificence of the faithful wh« 
flocked thither to honor the Blessed Virgin. 

On December 8th, 1472, twenty years before the discovery of 
America, and twelve before the visit of Columbus to La Rabida 
the ancient miraculous statue which had been cast into the sea 
more than seven hundred years before was, according to tradi 
tion; providentially recovered by some fishermen of the coast 
and restored to the veneration of the faithful. 

It is at present kept the greater part of the time in the 
Church of St. George at Palos, and sometimes venerated on one 
of the altars of La Rabida. 

Tradition asserts that Christopher Columbus prayed before 
this image. And how could it have been otherwise? Could 
this man, whose heart was filled with such sentiments of 
piety, have spent any length of time in the sanctuary of Mary 
without pouring out the desire of his soul at the feet of her 
who is called “Star of the Sea?” Does it not seem _provi- 
dential that the statue was recovered at this particular epoch, as 
though the Blessed Virgin wished that the discovery of the New 
World should be effected under the auspices of the Queen of 
Heaven, as it was under those of an earthly queen, Isabella of 
Castile? This much is certain, that, on August 3d, 1492, the 
officers and crew of the three caravels, the Santa Maria, the 
Pinta, and the Nifia, went in procession to La Rabida to implore 
the assistance of heaven and place themselves under the protec- 
tion of Our Lady of Miracles, the title by which the Blessed 
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Virgin was there invoked. On the same day Columbus made 
his confession to Fray Perez and received the Bread of Angels, 
his example being followed by the men under his command. 

Columbus first arrived at La Rabida, on his return from 
Portugal, as the physician Garcia Hernandez testified, in 1515, 
in the case instituted against Diego Columbus. This overthrows 
the authority of those authors who would deny the visit paid, 
in 1484, to the Franciscan convent by the illustrious cosmog- 
rapher. 

This testimony of Hernandez is confirmed by Ferdinand 
Columbus, who relates that his father, returning from Portugal 
in 1484, left his son Diego at Rabida, whence he himself went 
to Cordova, where the court then resided. The same thing is 
asserted by Antonio de Herrera, and confirmed by Bartolomé de 
Las Casas and the licentiate Villalobos. In two chapters, the author 
proves against Navarreté that Columbus visited La Rabida in 1484, 
and adds that he went there on three other occasions, namely, in 
1491, in 1492, before starting on this perilous voyage, and, in 
1493, on his return from the New World. The incidents of the 
first arrival of Columbus with his son Diego at the quiet abode 
of the friars have been so frequently related by his biographers 
that we need not dwell upon them here. 

Treating of the chronological sequence of the events connect- 
ed with the sojourn of Columbus in Spain, our author admits 
that historians find herein their greatest difficulty. Nevertheless, 
he endeavors to bring order out of chaos. He accepts as a cer- 
tainty that the flight from Portugal took place either at the end 
of 1484 or in the beginning of 1485, and cites in his favor Las 
Casas, Prescott and Rodriguez Pinilla. In 1485, according to 
Las Casas, in 1486, as other authors assert, Columbus arrived in 
Cordova. This latter date is the most probable one. But where 
was he from 1484 to 1486? The answer is given in a letter 
written to Cardinal Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza by Don Luis de 
la Cerda, Duke of Medina Celi, who positively asserts that Colum- 
bus, coming from Portugal, had spent much time, amounting to 
two years, in his house. He thus arrived at La Rabida in 1484, 
thence went to Sevilla in quest of the Duke de Medina Sidonia, 
and spent the remainder of the time with the Duke of Medina 
Celi, until January 1486, when he arrived at Cordova. In the 
winter of 1486-87 he made a journey to Salamanca. In 1488 
we find him again at Sevilla; in the following year he took part 
in the campaign of Baza; and in 1490 he was probably once 
more with the Duke of Medina Celi. In 1491 he directed his 
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steps to La Rabida, where he met his friend Father Perez, and 
whence he proceeded to Granada. On May 12, 1492, having 
made satisfactory arrangements at the court of Isabella, he left 
Granada and proceeded once more to La Rabida to await the 
time of his departure from Spain for the voyage that has ren- 
dered his name immortal. 

Biographers of the great man to whom we owe the Discovery 
of America frequently speak of Fray Juan Perez de Marchena, 
his friend and protector. Not the least of the services rendered 
to history by the work now under our consideration lies in the 
fact that its author, Fray José Coll, endeavors to prove that, un- 
der this name, two distinct individuals have been confounded. 
Garcia Hernandez, in the document already cited, says that there 
lived at La Rabida a friar named Juan Perez, confessor of 
Queen Isabella. The same name is given to the guardian of the 
convent by Ferdinand Columbus in the life of his father. Bar- 
tolomé de Las Casas and Ovieda also call the friar simply by 
the name of Perez. 

The former author tells us also that a friar named Antonio 
de Marchena was the one who aided Columbus by persuading 
the queen to undertake the expedition, and Columbus himself, 
writing to the sovereign, says that no one, beside God, had 
ever helped him except Fray Antonio de Marchena. In a let- 
ter of the Catholic sovereigns to Columbus, Fray Antonio de 
Marchena is recommended to him as a suitable companion on 
his voyage, he being a good astronomer. That which is of 
still greater significance is that a document in the general 
archives of the Indies in Sevilla makes a distinction between 
a friar, an astronomer in the convent of La Rabida, and an- 
other friar who is called Juan. 

All who were acquainted with Father Perez, as Ferdinand 
Columbus, Garcia Hernandez, Las Casas, and others, speak of 
him simply as Fray Juan Perez. Lopez de Gomera, who wrote 
his Historia General de las Indias in 1552, was the first to 
confound the two names and apply them to the same person, 
and his example has been imitated by many who came after 
him.* 

Although our author seems to have made a profound study 
of the history of these two men, whose names are so closely 
linked to the discovery of the New World, and has ran- 


* We think that the sifting of the arguments of Fray Coll would prove an interesting oc- 
cupation for lovers of Columbian history. In this paper we merely present the author’s 


opinions. 
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sacked various archives in quest of information, he confesses 
that a mist of obscurity envelops them and that he is able 
to tell us little concerning their lives. According to him it 
was Antonio de Marchena, not Juan Perez, who was the dis- 
tinguished astronomer of La Rabida, versed in the natural 
sciences. Fray Perez was the one who offered the _hospi- 
tality of the monastery to Columbus and was confessor to 
Queen Isabella. 

Fray Perez appears to have belonged to a noble family 
and to have entered at an early age the service of his sov- 
ereigns, which he exchanged for that of his heavenly king by 
becoming a member of the Order of St. Francis. His merit 
was such that Queen Isabella chose him for her confessor, an 
office he held for some time, until, tired of the distractions of 
the court, he obtained permission to return to the solitude of 
La Rabida, where he was soon elected guardian. 

Fray Marchena is said to have been born in the town of Mar- 
chena, of the province of Sevilla, but Father Coll tells us that 
he took personally the trouble to thoroughly search the archives 
of the town, without finding any mention of him. This, however, 
he adds, does not prove that he was not born there, for he must 
have come into the world about the year 1430, while the docu- 
ments found at Marchena go no farther back than 1535. We 
know, says the author, that Fray Marchena was a wise, virtuous, 
and highly modest religious, who constantly, and in the most 
active manner, codperated with Columbus, with whom, according 
to the testimony of Queen Isabella, he was always in accord, 
and a man eminent for his knowledge of the natural sciences. 

Fray Perez, on the other hand, was a man who possessed a 
profound knowledge of the human heart, and was gifted with a 
spirit of incomparable zeal for the propagation of the religion 
of Christ, together with an ardent patriotism. He understood 
thoroughly the plan of Columbus, entered into his views and 
used all his influence to induce Isabella to accept the offer 
made to her by the intrepid mariner. He wrote to the Queen 
on the subject, from whom he received an answer in fourteen 
days, inviting him to a personal interview. Columbus, tired of 
long waiting, was about leaving Spain to turn towards France; 
there was no time to be lost. That very night Fray Perez 
sprang into the saddle, and, without companion or guide, riding 
off to scenes of fire and war, arrived at Santa Fé, the camp-city 
before Granada, saw the queen, and did not return to his convent 
until he had obtained her promise to enter into negotiations 
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with Columbus, who soon after repaired to Granada, which had 
just capitulated. The result is known to history, and American 
civilization serves to-day as a constant reminder of the long 
and solitary ride of Fray Perez from La Rabida to Santa 
Fé. 

The author cites a fragment of a letter of Fray Perez which, 
he says (probably by some oversight), was addressed to Isabella, 
but which the text shows could have been written to no one but 
Columbus. It sounds thus: 


“Our Lord God has heard the supplications of his servant; 
the wise and virtuous Isabella, touched by the grace of heaven, 
received kindly the words of this poor little man. All has turned 
out well; far from rejecting our project she immediately accept- 
ed it, and now summons you to the court to propose to you the 
means which you deem most adapted to put into execution the 
designs of Providence. My heart is swimming in a sea of con- 
solation and my spirit exults with joy in the Lord. Leave as 
soon as you can, for the queen awaits you, and I do much more 
than she. Recommend me to the prayers of my dear sons and of 
your little Diego. May the grace of God be with you, and may 
our Lady of La Rabida accompany you.” 


This letter, says the author, which he believes to be authentic, 
ought to be written in letters of gold on plates of silver, for on 


it depended the success of the greatest event that the history 
of humanity registers. Without Juan Perez and Antonio de 
Marchena, he adds, it is doubtful whether Spain would have 
had the glory of discovering the New World; for these two 
men were the first and most decided protectors of Columbus. 

Having read the preceding pages, the reader will naturally 
inquire: What is the condition to-day of the convent of La Ra- 
bida and of the city of Palos? As regards the latter, when 
Columbus first visited it, it contained about 1900 inhabitants; to- 
day this population has dwindled down to about 500. The har- 
bor of Palos has entirely disappeared, as though the earth had 
opened and swallowed it, and the road which led to La Rabida 
has been neglected and is now deserted. 

The convent was abandoned at the period when religious were 
driven away from their monasteries in Spain, and the church, the 
archives, the library and the entire building, to the very trees 
that surrounded the edifice, were exposed to the wanton reckless- 
ness of a mob which left ruin, wreck, and desolation behind it. In 
1846 a royal decree set aside the old convent to be used as 
an asylum for disabled sailors of the Spanish navy, but this has 
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never been carried into effect. Soon afterwards the number of 
visitors to La Rabida greatly increased, and loud murmurings 
began to be heard on account of the state of decadence into 
which the venerable relic of a glorious past had fallen. The at- 
tention of the government was attracted, and the consequence 
was that an order emanated from the throne, on August 5, 1851, 
decreeing the destruction. of the most ruined portion of the 
building and the erection of a monument on the spot. This de- 
cree, too, remained a dead-letter. Three years later the place 
was visited by the Duke de Montpensier and his mother, Queen 
Amelia, who, touched by the sight of the venerable ruins, began 
a subscription for the restoration of the building. The princi- 
pal portion being restored, it was solemnly opened in presence 
of the Dukes de Montpensier and de Nemours, and with a re- 
ligious ceremony in the church. 

On February 23, 1856, the convent of la Rabida was, by 
royal decree, declared a national monument. Among the many 
persons who have since visited it were King Alfonso XII. who 
arrived there on March 2, 1882, and the Infantas Isabella and 
Paz, who came on the 27th of the same month. 

Our author asks: What shall the future of this venerable 
monument be? The reply is an appeal to the justice and sense 
of equity of the Spanish people for a restitution of the convent 
to its former and legitimate owners, the Sons of St. Francis. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know that one of the 
illustrious families which aided Columbus still exists. Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, the senior partner of the Pinzon Brothers, ship- 
builders at Palos in the days of Columbus, commanded one of 
the three caravels which sailed in search of land in the west, 
namely, the Pinta, and died the year after the discovery of 
America. He had his residence in the Calle de la Ribera at 
Palos. This family afterwards left that city and removed to 
Moguer, where they still abide, the present chief representative 
being Sefior Don Luis Hernandez Pinzon, admiral of the navy 

We may also rejoice in the fact that the name of Colon is 
still borne by the descendants of the man to whom America 
owes so much. The present ‘Duke de Veraguas is a lineal de- 
scendant of Christopher Columbus. He will be the centre of 
attraction at the coming celebration. 

For several years Spain has been preparing for the four- 
hundredth commemoration of the discovery of America, and, of 
course, one of the principal objects of its solicitude are the 
spots rendered illustrious by the events of 1492, La Rabida and 
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and Palos. Sefior Don Canovas del Castillo, president of the In- 
ternational Congress of Americanists, has distinguished himself 
by his energy in pushing forward the work. In the beginning 
of last year, Don Santos Isaasa, minister of the interior, Don 
Mariano Catalina, general director of public works, the Marquis, 
de Aguilar, minister of agriculture, Sefior Sanz, chief of the su- 
perintendence of harbors, and Sefior Velasquez, architect, pro- 
ceeded to the Province of Huelva to make arrangements for the 
complete restoration of the Convent of La Rabida, in which the 
International Congress of Americanists will meet on October 7. 
A monument will also be erected on a convenient site to per- 
petuate the memory of Columbus. 

One of the acts by which the Spanish government will cele- 
brate the quater centennial will be the holding of a Historico- 
American Exhibition in the city of Madrid, in which the state of 
pre-Columbian civilization in the New World, and that which fol- 
lowed its discovery, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
will be set forth. The attention of our country has been called 
to the fact, and it has thus far generously responded, especially 
through its National Museum, at Washington. Committees have 
been formed in the various consulates of the United States, 
under the direction of Sefior Don A. G. del Campillo, general 
delegate for this country. Several men distinguished in Ameri- 
can history and archeology have accepted the nomination. 
Right Rev. Bishop Keane, and two Catholic priests, Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, of Washington, D.C., and the writer, were also 
appointed members of local committees. We doubt not that 
all our countrymen will take an interest in the exhibition, as it 
promises to contribute greatly to the intelligent study of Ameri- 
can history. 

We end this article with the words of our-author: “May 
heaven enlighten the minds of our rulers, that the memory of 
Columbus, together with that of his inseparable friends and 
protectors, Perez and Marchena, may remain from henceforward 
more indelibly sculptured on marble and bronze, and still more 
on the hearts of their fellow-citizens. And God grant that the 
Spanish people and all the nations across the sea who have been 
civilized by the Cross may emulate the wishes of those three 
and always show themselves their worthy descendants, great heroes 
disposed to sacrifice all for their God, their country, and their 
religion.” 

CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 

Waldorf, Ma. 
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: 


THE readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD have been enabled, 
though only by a brief account, to appreciate the part taken by 
the Jews in the Arabic invasion in the beginning of the eighth 
century. Impelled by a spirit of revenge against the Catholic 
Visigoths, they opened the gates of the defensive bulwarks of 
Spain to the African hordes who spread ruin throughout the 
land, thereby setting back, during prolonged centuries, the pro- 
gress of Iberian civilization. It is obvious that for a considerable 
period after this the Jews would be in high esteem with the 
Arabs, and that they would use these advantages to the utmost 
of their ability. On the other hand, the fugitive Christians who 
had sought in the mountains of Asturias and Navarre refuge 
and defense against the paynim invaders, were very far from be- 
ing disposed to welcome the admission into their community of 
the perfidious race through whose craft and treason their country 
had been brought under subjection to the Saracens. 

During the first years following the Conquest the Jewish 
population reached great importance among the Arabs. But the 
acme of their preponderance was attained after the establishment 
in Cordova of the caliphate of the Omeyas, their elevation being 
due to the extension of trade brought about by them and by 
their cultivation of letters and science. As merchants, manufac- 
turers, students of Arabic literature and of the sciences, they 
promoted the wealth and glory of the caliphate of the Beni-Ome- 
yas, but more particularly of the city of Cordova. Here they 
finally reached a state of prosperity never enjoyed by their fore- 
fathers in Western Europe.* 

Abderhaman I., in order to efface the traces of the conquest, 
undertook to convert the Christians to his own belief, and the 
Jews helped him in his proselytism. They did not disguise their 
hatred of Christianity, nor their hopes of exterminating those 
Christians who refused to apostatize. In fact they took part in 
causing the death of the victims of Moorish tyranny known as 
“the martyrs of Cordova,” prominent among whom were such 
illustrious men as Alvaro, Eulagéo, Samson, and others no less 


* Amador de los Rios (vol. i., p. 125), who, in support of this assertion, quotes from a 
work entitled Mozaim written by the celebrated Abraham-ben-Meir-Aben-Hezra. 
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celebrated for their profound learning than their heroic defense 
of the Mozarabic flock. The Jews, having been convoked by 
Caliph Mohammed I. to a council convened for the purpose of 
trying and condemning the remaining defenders of Christianity, 
made no difficulty of accepting the places of the Catholic bishops 
driven from Cordova by Mussulman persecution. On that occa- 
sion, and by this singular assembly, Bishop Valencio was deposed 
and the Mozarabs were mulcted of one hundred thousand swe/dos, 
an exaction which was designed to hasten their destruction.* 

“ Behold here,” exclaims Amador de los Rios, “the alien, ille- 
gal, and imprudent part taken by the Hebrew race in the terrific 
drama by which, in the latter half of the ninth century, Cordova 
was imbrued with blood.”+ ‘“ The caliphs of Cordova,” adds the 
same author, “ recompensed these services with new tokens of their 
appreciation, and the prosperity of the Hebrew race grew apace 
under their sceptre.”” This aggrandizement reached its culmination 
under Caliph Abderhaman III., for he, less attached than his pre- 
decessors to the Arab nobility, entrusted the highest government 
positions to men of low extraction, among whom was the Jew 
Aben Hasalai, who, as practical minister of state of that caliph, 
became supreme ruler of the country. Even before coming into 
possession of that office he had been able to injure the Chris- 
tians by sowing discord between their sovereigns, at one time 
forming an alliance with Ordofio III. against Sancho I., at an- 
other taking advantage of an illness of “ Don Sancho the Fat,” 
and bringing him to Cordova and making him a tributary of the 
caliph, so implacable was the hatred ever manifested by the 
Hebrews against the Christian community. 

After the downfall of the caliphate, the predominance of the 
Jews among the Arabs began to wane. Ungrateful and disloyal 
as they had always proved themselves to be, they had abused 
their power, and had fomented dissensions, which, in course of time 
and by the operation of civil wars, were bound to produce very 
bitter fruits. But, before proceeding further in our impeachment 
of the Hebrew race for what they have done in Spain, let us see 
how they made their way into the Christian realm, and what re- 
sults followed. 


II. 
Of course, when the Spaniards, flying from the torrent of in- 
vasion, were hurrying for safety to the mountains of Asturias, 


* Espaha Sagrada, vol. xi., p. 385. Samson Afologet, book II. 
+ Amador, vol. i., p. 133- 
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they had no Jews in their company, for these were, at that time, 
in union with the Arabs and were busied in pillaging the con- 
quered Christian populations. The heroic pioneers of the Recon- 
quest soon raised up a new state in the Asturias, which, though 
at first small, went on enlarging its botndaries with amazing 
rapidity, so that before forty years had gone by they reached 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pyrenees, and from the Canta- 
brian Sea (Bay of Biscay) to the Guadarramas mountains. Is it 
strange that under these circumstances the Christians treated the 
Jews and Saracens alike? This was unavoidable in order to safe- 
guard the territory which, step by step, and at the cost of im- 
mense labors and great perils, was being gradually recovered. 
It was, moreover, necessary for the conquerors to leave behind 
them no other population than their own friends and relations. 
This exclusion of the Jews was also forcibly suggested by the 
example of the Jews themselves when the downfall of Spain’s 
nationality was consummated.* 

In consequence, the Jews, being looked upon as foes, fared 
no better than the Saracens at the hands of Christians. They 
were sold into slavery, often put to death, and their books, 
houses of worship, and property were burned. These were un- 
avoidable accomplishments of the fierce contest then going on, 
as well as consequences of the keen recollection of the havoc 
made by the infidels during their desolating invasion, when, in a 
short space of time, they reduced to ashes all the monuments of 
Visigoth civilization. 

As long as the Jews found prosperity and wealth among the 
Arabs they made no attempt to settle in the restored Christian 
states. But when the star of the caliphate began to be eclipsed 
and civil wars broke out among the Arabs, the Jews, often 
harassed, persecuted, and even assassinated by their former allies, 
turned to the Christians, offering them what at that time they 
sorely needed—namely: money for their war-like undertakings, 
for the revival of trade, both indispensable for the rapid aggran- 
dizement of the Christian states. 

The Jews in this way succeeded in obtaining refuge in the 
Christian communities, towards which result, as Amador observes, 
the noble disposition of the Hispano-Gothic race codperated to 
no small extent. By the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
very one in which the fall of the caliphate of Cordova took 

* Amador, vol. i., p. 165. It should be mentioned here that Amador de los Rios’ history 
has been accepted by the Jews, and by them declared to be impartial and even benevolent in 


their regard. On this account we have quoted him several times as an authority in no wise to 
be mistrusted. 
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place, the Hebrew population had considerably increased in the 
Christian kingdoms of Spain and acquired privileges, riches, and 
favors which, in view of their antecedent disloyalty to their adopt- 
ed country, they never could have dreamt of obtaining. This 
was the epoch in which the cartas pueblas and the fueros origi- 
nated, forming a new fountain of Spanish law. In these venerable 
charters, which served the royal grantors for consolidating their 
conquests and re-peopling their desolated realms, the privileges, 
immunities, and franchises first appear, which, contrary to the 
spirit of feudalism, raised up municipalities independent of all 
authority but that of the sovereigns, the constituted defenders 
of all the legitimate liberties of their subjects. 

“The Jewish population,” relates Amador de los Rios, “ from the 
very outset, came in for a good share of these liberties. They 
took advantage of every measure favorable to their situation, 
every movement of the Christian armies likely to gain for them 
increased consideration or bring them profitable returns.”* In 
nearly all the cartas pueblas the Jews were placed on an equality 
with the Christians, + and the Council of Leon, in 1020, during 
the reign of Alphonso V., extended these rights to all the inhab- 
itants of that kingdom. What return did the Jews make for 
this benignity of the Christian monarchs? This is a point deserv- 
ing to be treated separately. 


Ill. 


If in the annals of our monarchies of the middle ages there 
appears any point on which our sovereigns acted contrary to 
national tendencies, it is the consideration with which they treated 
the Jews. From political motives they often accepted the ser- 
vices of their subjects of that race, and as a just compensation, 
therefore, conceded them new franchises and protected them in 
their rights. But the people, by the powerful instinct of self-pre- 
servation inherent in the masses, always showed themselves mis- 
trustful of Jewish perfidy, and turned every opportunity to ac- 
count to persecute and try to exterminate the detested Hebrew 
race. 

Christians, though constantly fighting the Arabs, were never 
averse, when the circumstances allowed, to treat their enemy with 
proper benevolence. But with the Jews they would consent to no 
compromise; indeed, it may be asserted that upon these all the 
hatred stored up during eight centuries of wars was ever ready 


* Vol. i., p. 173. 
+ Carta puebla of Castrojeriz, granted in 974 by Garei Fernandez, Count of Castile. 
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to be poured out. In that same fwero of Castrojeriz, already 
mentioned, there appeared the amendments made during the 
reign of Don Fernando I., which were, so to speak, soaked with 
Hebrew blood. These had hardly acquired legal force in the 
realm when the wrath of the Christian population was aroused 
against them; and the Castilian sovereign, despite his broad and 
tolerant policy, was forced to re-enact in regard to the Jews the or- 
dinance of separate habitation and the other restrictions decreed by 
the councils of Toledo. No sooner had the Hebrews gained admit- 
tance among the Christian people than public order demanded 
that the new-comers should live apart by themselves, in their own 
quarter. This separation continued to be necessary on account 
of subsequent events. Only in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, usually called os reyes Catolicos, “the Catholic sovereigns,” 
was it finally abolished. 

The Spanish church took no small part in the work of re- 
straining the animosity of the Christian public against the Jews, 
and its exertions was so meritorious as to call forth, in 1066, 
from Pope Alexander II., a brief, in which he praised the chari- 
table conduct of the Spanish episcopacy, and encouraged them 
to keep on with evangelical zeal in so praiseworthy a task. 

Nevertheless, though the kings and the bishops continued to 
protect the Hebrews, granting them greater franchises almost 
daily, and putting them on a footing of equality with Christian 
subjects, whether nobles or commoners, their condition and char- 
acter were such that they never ceased to be a nation within a 
nation, a people exclusive and independent of the one in the 
midst of whom they were settled, and a permanent germ of dis- 
cord and intestine struggles. The Christians watched this do- 
mestic foe, and closely observed its crafty policy and its notori- 
ous untruthfulness, and, though restrained by governmental au- 
thority, longed for an opportunity to manifest by bloody deeds 
its well-founded and deep-rooted antipathy. 

In 1108 Spain was invaded by the Almoravides, who advanced 
as far as Ucles. The Castilian sovereign sent against them his 
son Don Sancho, under the guidance of Count Garcia Ordofiez. 
The battle which resulted was lost; the prince, the flower of the 
nobility, and over thirty thousand fighting men were left dead 
on the field. “The tidings of this most distressing disaster,” 
says the historian, “quickly reached Toledo, and was accom- 


t ‘‘ Pleasing has been to us,” wrote the Sovereign Pontiff, ‘‘the news which has recently 
reached our ears that you have saved the Jews, dwellers in the midst of you, from being mas- 
sacred by those who are fighting in Spain against the Mahometans.” Epistola, Placuzt nobts 
Sermo, written in the fifth year of the pontificate of Alexander II. 
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panied with the suspicion that the left wing of the army, almost 
entirely made up of Jews, had weakened in its attack at a de- 
cisive moment. The wrath of the multitude broke out against 
the Hebrews, and the streets of Toledo became the scene of 
horrible slaughter. The example set at the capital spread to 
other cities of Castile, and the blood of the Israelites was shed 
abundantly, the bishops and nobility being unable to repress these 
disorders. Barely fifty years had elapsed after this bloody mas- 
sacre when history had to record a new and no less disastrous 
onslaught on the Hebrews. It was caused by the invasion of 
the Almohades, and the sad defeat at Alarcos. The Christians, 
as usual, vented their fury on the Jews, whom they always looked 
‘upon as traitors to their adopted country, and the old policy of 
extermination having been revived, many Jewries were burned, 
accompanied by loss of life.’’ 

After this destructive hurricane had blown over, the Jews 
again began to lift up their heads, being protected by royal au- 
thority and the charity of the bishops. Their boldness could 
only be compared to their misfortunes, their covetousness was 
equal to their losses; like the fabled hydra, seven heads grew in 
place of every one cut off. 


IV. 


Amid such checkered fortunes, the Jewish population in a Chris- 
tian kingdom lived through the twelfth century, and it is to be 
noted that the favor and even preponderance which they enjoyed 
among the Arabs during the first centuries of the era of the Re- 
conquest often changed into persecution. The Jewries in Mus- 
sulman territories were often scenes of bloodshed. This antipathy 
on the part of the Arabs went so far that, first Yussef, next Ali, 
and afterwards Abd-el-Mumen, drove the Jews out of their re- 
spective dominions. Three centuries before the Catholic saver- 
eigns had, in the interests of political and religious unity and 
for the sake of peace among their subjects, decreed the expul- 
sion of the Jews, the Mussulman princes had carried out a like 
measure; thus demonstrating, that between both governments, 
otherwise so opposed to each other, there was perfect harmony 
of view in regard to Jewish perfidy. 

A narrative of the persecution undergone by the Hebrews 
at the hands of the Arabs, their former allies, does not come 
within the scope of this article. We cannot, however, pass over 
in silence a fact which historical criticism should place on record. 
We mean the impassioned prejudice and injustice of those his- 
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torians who inveigh with great harshness against the expulsion 
of the Jews from Christian Spain.* In every instance, when 
these writers treat of the Arabs, their tolerant spirit is in every 
instance exhaustively dwelt upon; but per contra, when treating 
of Spanish Christians, the most unsparing censure is visited upon 
their intolerance and fanaticism. We are led to ask, why 
charge the Catholic sovereigns with intolerance and fanaticism 
for having expelled the Hebrews, and yet ignore the expulsion 
decreed three centuries before by the Mussulman Ameers ? 

We admit that the fact of the Arab expulsion of the Jews 
does not of itself constitute an argument justifying that de- 
creed by the Catholic sovereigns, but it discredits those his- 
torians who, while denouncing on the one hand the intolerance 
of the Christians, on the other, praise the tolerance of the Sara- 
cens. Having thus called attention to this signal historical in- 
consistency, we resume the thread of our narrative, at that point 
when the Jews, having been compelled to leave the Mussulman 
dominions, were given refuge by Christian princes. 

‘ 


V. 


The thirteenth century was truly the golden age for Jewish 
residents in the Christian realms of the Spanish peninsula. 
Whether from a spirit of uprightness and justice, or from inter- 
ested motives, it is at all events certain that in Castile Don Fer- 
dinand the Saint and Don Alphonso the Wise, in Aragon Don 
Jayme the Conqueror, both the Theobolds in Navarre, and Don 
Dionis in Portugal, all favored the Jews as far as feasible, at the 
same time that the latter, by their wealth and haughtiness, were 
continually exciting the jealousies and antipathies of their ever- 
mistrustful Christian neighbors. How could they help being mis- 
trustful of men again and again detected in disloyal and treach- 
erous conduct? In the chronicles of Catalonia it is narrated with 
much lamentation that about the middle of the ninth century 
Barcelona became a victim of Jewish ingratitude. While that 
city was still under the dominion of the kings of France and 
was governed by the feudatory Count Aledran, it was blockaded 
by the Arabs commanded by Abd-el-Kairim. In so good a con- 
dition of defense was the city that it was fairly impregnable. 
“ Abd-el-Kairim,” relates the chronicler, “ could only accomplish his 
purpose by an unlooked for coup de main, which in fact he car- 
ried out by Hebrew assistance. Relying on their numbers, the 


* This allusion is principally directed against Duruy. 
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Jews of Barcelona were powerful enough to betray their Chris- 
tian fellow-townsmen and deliver up the place to the Moors.”* 
Such things happened repeatedly in succeeding centuries, and the 
facility with which treasonable acts were forgotten and the Jews 
permitted to recover their prosperity and preponderance are 
greatly to the honor of the generous Spanish character. 

The insatiable and ever-growing greed of the Jews led them 
to devote themselves to usury, always an odious way of making 
money, and became one of the most efficacious causes of their 
final ruin. And let it not be imagined that wrongful and oppres- 
sive money-lending was confined to only a few of the race; it 
prevailed among all, and its terrible effects were felt not alone in 
Castile, but throughout all the other states of the peninsula. 
This is shown by the legal enactments, of which we shall give an 
account, directed against an evil which at last created an impassi- 
ble abyss between Christians and Hebrews. 

Don Jayme el Conquistador (the conqueror), one of the Chris. 
tian princes who was most favorable to the Hebrews, dictated, in 
the Cortes convened in Barcelona in 1228, special enactments 
against the wsurious practices of the Jews in such terms as to 
show to what degree the Christian population had been preyed 
upon and devoured. He decrees that the maximum rate of in- 
terest was not to be higher than 20 per cent. per annum. 
That the legal rate should be fixed at so high a figure discloses 
how oppressive usury had at that time become; at the present 
day it would be considered frightful. He enacted further that, 
if the Jewish money-lender failed to require payment of his loans 
during the space of two years, he lost the right to claim inter- 
est equal to twice the amount of the principal. This reveals an- 
other abuse then in vogue with Jewish money-lenders, who, not 
content with getting such enormous rates of interest, had a way 
of increasing the percentage from year to year, so that after the 
loan had run two years it reached 200 per cent.t 

Don Alphonso X. of Castile, deservedly called £/ Sadio 
(the Wise), was no less prominent in extending protection to 
his Jewish subjects. Moved, however, by the scandals to which 
usurious extortions gave rise, he established in the Fuero Real 
statutory provisions which would astound the most rapacious 
usurer of the present day. He debarred the lender from exer- 
cising any restraint on the person of the Christian borrower 
as security for the money lent; but, whether induced by mo- 


* Marden, Historia Critica de Espafta, vol. xiii., p. 157. 
+ Pragmatic letter of March 10, 1253. 
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tives of lenity or because Jewish usury was more exorbitant 
in Castile than in Aragon and Catalonia, he limited the legal 
rate of interest to “three for four per annum.” What does 
this wording in the Fuero Real mean? Is it to be under- 
stood as the equivalent of 75 per cent.? That interpretation 
seems implied by the wording of the statute; but such a figure 
sounds so absurd as a legal rate fixed to prevent usury that 
some authors think that the lender was to receive, as a yearly 
usance, an amount equal to one-third of the principal, .equiva- 
lent to 33% per cent. But what enormous exactions must 
Jewish usurers have practised, when the legislator, in order to 
restrain them, settles on so exorbitant a figure as the maxi- 
mum legal rate. : 

These facts, resting on such undeniable authority, will be 
our excuse for not dwelling further on the subject, except to 
add that the Jews managed to find ways to evade the law, 
as is shown by the frequent remedial measures decreed by 
the monarchs and also by the constant complaints of the 
proctors of the Cortes. The exactions of Jewish money-lenders 
impoverished the Christian population and, of course, fomented 
the traditional antagonism and hatred existing between the 
races. Jewish usury must have been one of the causes which, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, provoked such dread- 
ful persecutions and slaughters. For nothing could have been 
more difficult to repress than the feelings of resentment and 
revenge on the part of the usurers’ victims who, in their des- 
titution, saw the opulence and haughtiness of their despoilers. 


VI. 


At the close of the thirteenth century the antagonism be- 
tween Christians and Jews had reached its greatest height. Only 
a spark was needed to start a conflagration; and truth, to which 
history ever owes strict loyalty, discloses the fact that that spark 
came from north of the Pyrenees. Without entering here upon 
an investigation which would lead us away from our subject, it 
suffices to say that it is certain that in other European countries 
the Jews were the objects of no less antipathy than that which 
they had deservedly earned for themselves in the hospitable land 
of Spain. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, when Philip Au- 
gustus was on the throne of France, the Jews owned a third part 
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of the territory of his kingdom. He suddenly ordered them to 
leave the realm, giving them three months to do so, and he con- 
fiscated their property and cancelled all debts due them. This 
led to bloodshed and the sacrifice of hundreds of lives. The 
Jews fared no better in England and Germany, whence they 
were also expelled, and where their blood was made to flow in 
streams.* Spain was at that time the promised land for them, 
to which they fled for refuge from all quarters, with the. effect 
of increasing the ancient detestation felt for the race by the 
Spaniards. It is related that these later Jewish immigrants, ar- 
riving poor and full of wrath against the Christians, sought by 
every possible means to make good their losses, and, availing 
themselves of the laws which protected their race, put in play 
their evil artifices to win the royal favor and to satisfy their in- 
satiate greed for money. In consequence, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, the fiercest persecution against them was set 
on foot in Catalonia, spread to Aragon and Valencia, and, later 
on, reached Castile. 

The spark which kindled so devouring a conflagration came, 
as we have said, from abroad, and arose upon occasion of the 
dreadful plague which in the middle of the fourteenth century 
decimated Europe. The hounding of the Jews, supposed to have 
poisoned the springs and wells, was begun in Germany, “where 
most cruel butchery took place, surpassing that of which any 
race had previously been the victim.”+ “This furious flame,” 
says Amador, “spread through all other countries and threatened 
to involve the proscribed race in general destruction.” An au- 
gust voice, that of the Sovereign Pontiff, Clement VI., was raised 
in protest against this cruel violence. He persistently urged up- 
on christendom to exercise charity, and ordered, under penalty 
of excommunication, that the Jews should be spared, and declared 
that they were innocent of causing the plague, which was a 
punishment inflicted on the human race by Divine Providence. 
The wrath of the masses of the people, however, would not 
brook restraint; as Spain was one of the countries in which the 
plague made its greatest ravages, a furious persecution broke out 
there also, and the Jewish synagogues were subjected to a dread- 
ful visitation. ‘Barcelona and Gerona,” says Amador, “being 
nearest to the scenes of violence in other countries, were the first 
cities to vent their wrath on the Jews. Thence the popular fury 


* Cesare Cantu, Universal History, vol. xi., chap. 14. 
+Stobbe. The Jews in Germany During the Middle Ages. 
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spread into Castile, but at no time, and in no part of Spain, did 
it attain the degree of exterminating violence reached in other 
countries. Nevertheless, the disturbances that did occur were very 
lamentable, blood was spilled abundantly, old grudges and per- 
sonal revenge were gratified, and the leading synagogues in Spain 
shaken to their foundations. 

These deplorable events occurred during the civil wars which 
made great havoc in the Christian monarchies of the peninsula, 
and which form the epoch between the reign of Don Pedro I. 
and the glorious and recuperative one of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
During that period the reigning sovereigns, having urgent need 
of money, had recourse to the Jews more eagerly than ever be- 
fore, and confided in them the collection of the royal revenue. 
The Jews, of course, made the most of their favor with their 
royal patrons at the very time that their exactions made them 
more than ever detested by the king’s subjects with whom they 
dealt. 

For this reason, every time that the Cortes were assembled 
during the fourteenth century, the proctors invariably preferred 
complaints against the Jews and petitioned the kings to take 
away their privileges. In the Cortes of Burgos, held in 1367, 
they represented to the king that “the many evils, deaths and 
banishments of past times were the effect of their having followed 
the advice of Jews, whether as private citizens or government 
officials.” And they prayed that they be dismissed from the 
service of the crown. The Cortes of Toro, held in 1371, still 
more implacable in spirit, formulated against the Jews a long 
list of accusations, and affirmed that their predominance, not 
only in the general public, but also in the municipal councils of 
cities and towns, was good cause for alarm; they were accused 
of scoffing at and harassing the Christians, being actuated by 
unconcealed scorn for the Catholic faith, all to the great detri- 
ment of the commonwealth; and of perpetrating crimes and 
giving scandals of all kinds. The petitioners further prayed that 
they be compelled to dwell apart from Christians, and to wear 
distinctive badges and marks for recognition, as required of them 
in other countries. Six years later the Cortes of Burgos renewed 
the same petition; the Cortes of Soria in 1380, and of Vallado- 
lid in 1385, followed suit, each of them in more persistent lan- 
guage, so that they wrung from Don Juan I. their anxiously-de- 
sired purpose, in virtue of which Jews were debarred, under se- 
vere penalties, from taking charge of private income or public 
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revenue. But the abhorrence of the people for the Jews could 
not be assuaged by these restrictions. After having carried the 
point of entire disqualification for taking charge of private or 
public business, the Cortes next applied to the crown for new 
measures of repression, the popular proctors alleging that they 
ruined the Christians and impoverished the soil.* 

The kings went on, though quite reluctantly, assenting by 
degrees to the demands laid before them, and the Hebrew pop- 
ulation saw the gradual disappearance of the accumulated privi- 
leges and franchises hitherto enjoyed by them. And let it not 
be imagined that the grudge against them prevailed only among 
the lower classes of society; so general was it at the close of 
the fourteenth century that a man of such consequence as Chan- 
cellor Pero Lopez of Ayala expressed himself as follows about 
the Jews: 


Alli vienen Judios, que estén aparejados 
Para beber la sangre de los pueblos cuytados.* 


That is, ‘‘There come the Jews prepared to drink the blood 
of the wretched inhabitants.” 

Might it not be naturally expected from such a state of 
things, that popular fury would break out on almost any pre- 
text and bring about a bloody catastrophe? Let us cast a veil 


over the mournful events of violence which took place in 1391. 
Just then the royal authority was weak and lacking in efficacy. 
On account of the civil wars the passions of the people had be- 
come impatient of control, and the poor were exasperated by 
famine. The opulence of the Jews was a constant provocation; 
all the wounds of rancorous recollection against them were 
opened afresh. The rising came like the sudden freshet of a 
large river overflowing its banks, and the slaughter, begun in 
Seville, did not cease until after it had extended into the king- 
doms of Aragon and Castile. In this dreadful tragedy men of 
very distinguished position and character took prominent parts 
and led the multitudes by widely different paths. There was a 
Ferran Martinez, Archdeacon of Ecija, who, disregarding the 
commands both of his sovereign and the Pope, and carried 
away by a hatred bordering on fanaticism, incited the populace 
against the Hebrews of Seville; and, in contrast to him, there 
was a St. Vincent Ferrer, who, overwhelmed with grief and in- 


*® Cortes of Burgos, of 1377. + Rimado de Palacio. 
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dignation at such a wicked persecution, and burning with evan- 
gelical charity, kept back the people of Valencia, and saved the 
lives and property of the Jews in that kingdom. 

The sanguinary events above referred to were indeed dread- 
ful, but were not so bad as afterwards claimed by the Jewish 
historians. It may be affirmed, however, that from thenceforth 
it became impossible for the Jews to remain permanently in 
Spain. Nevertheless, an entire century passed before the decree 
of expulsion took place, during which time the Jews—thanks to 
the uprightness of our sovereigns and the generous disposition 
of our nation—applied themselves anew to repair the losses suf- 
fered through the immense disasters of which they had been 
victims. 

With that century the historical questions which we are ex- 
amining assume a new aspect. The convert from Judaism, the 
crypto-Jew, appeared as a new factor, to prepare the utter ruin 
of the incorrigible Hebrew race in Spain. 

So interesting a study deserves to be specially treated in a 


separate article. 
MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL, 


Member of the Royal Academy of History. 
Madrid. 





GLENDALOUGH. 


I sTOOD in Glendalough just when the sun, 
Tinging with gold the purple heather bloom, 
Sank in the west and left soft twilight gloom, 

To solace weary hearts whose work was done. 


The hills and vale were calm as heart of nun: 
Above the lake where Kathleen’s life sank down, 

Saint Kevin’s bed still kept its sullen frown, 
Approving the harsh triumph he had won. 


The solitary Round Tower raised its head 
Austere and looked upon the solemn scene: 
Around lay graves of the forgotten dead 
And ruins in their sad decay serene: 
Then memory whispered of the glories fled 
‘And spirits hovered earth and heaven between. 


J. L. SPALDING. 
VOL, LV.—43 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. WADHAMS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 
III. 
1845. 

ON the thirteenth of February, 1845, a convocation of the 
University of Oxford condemned William George Ward’s /dea/ 
of a Christian Church, as containing passages inconsistent with 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and deprived him of his degrees in the 
university. Mr. Ward was not only a clergyman in priest’s or- 
ders, but a fellow of Balliol College, and had been professor of 
mathematics at that college. Of course, this blow, ‘aggressive 
and decisive as it was, fell not only upon him, but upon a large 
number of others who stood in the same position with him. 
When the convocation broke up and passed out into the street, 
Mr. Ward was cheered by the under-graduates, and the vice- 
chancellor was saluted with hisses and snowballs from the same 
quarter. To borrow a most truthful and forcible expression al- 
ready applied to these proceedings, “the university was ostra- 
cising half its most promising sons.” 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the Anglican Church, 
notwithstanding her enormous latitude of doctrine, was too 
thoroughly Protestant in spirit to hold such men as Ward. 
And on the other hand, a large number of Puseyites were too 
much puffed up with the fancy of being Catholic for him to 
sympathize any longer with them. 


“A Catholic priest at Old Hall College was put somewhat 
out of countenance when, in answer to his rather sneering re- 
mark, ‘I suppose you ca// yourself a Catholic, Mr. Ward,’ he 
received the reply, ‘Oh dear no! You are a Catholic, I am a 
Puseyite.’ He did not believe himself to be a priest, or to have 
the power of forgiving sins. . . . And when once a friend 
said to him, ‘ Bear in mind that you are, on our principles, real- 
ly a priest of God,’ Ward broke off the discourse by saying, ‘ If 
that is the case, the whole thing is infernal humbug.’ ” 


The University of Oxford is a far more ancient and venera- 
ble institution than the Church of England, and far more vigor- 
ous with real English life. It has more of a mind of its own, 
it has more liberty to speak, and its word goes farther amongst 
English churchmen. This it is that made Ward’s condemnation 
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so crushing a blow to all would-be Catholics. It was still possi- 
ble for men belonging to the “movement” to remain in the 
university and in the church on condition of keeping their 
mouths shut; but these men said in their hearts, to use the 
words of McMaster’s letter already quoted, “If we stay, as we 
want to, in our church, we stay to work and to Za/k, not to be 
quiet.” By keeping this in mind the reader will easily under- 
stand that by the above act of convocation the Oxford move- 
ment had practically come to a collapse. What was true of the 
Church of England was also true of her affectionate little 
daughter on this side of the water. Ward retired from Balliol 
and from Oxford, Oakeley resigned his charge at Margaret Chap- 
el, London, in the following summer, and Newman did not 
hesitate to intimate to his friends that he was no longer at 
peace in the church of his birth. In this country also a crisis 
had come. Several seminarians were, upon complaint, subjected 
to an informal trial at the Twentieth Street Seminary. 

What interested Wadhams in a very special manner was that 
Henry McVickar, a prospective member of our little monastery, 
feeling crowded out by the result, withdrew to rooms at Colum- 
bia College. The Protestant Episcopal Church was no longer a 
home for many earnest souls. The test contained in McVickar’s 
letter of November 6, 1844, already given, for “reforming a bad 
system,” had been applied and failed. Her framework would 
not bear that load “of all possible good,” which they had at- 
tempted to put upon it. Enthusiastic young men might still be 
allowed to play Catholic, but they must not presume to mean 
anything by it. McVickar, though much discouraged, still seemed 
to hope something from the monastic idea, though he gradually 
grew more non-committal until finally he withdrew. His next 
letter to the prior of St. Mary’s, dated at Columbia College, 
February 23, 1845, reads as follows: 


“MY DEAR WADHAMS: I received your welcome letter a few 
days back and have sent a bundle as directed. You cannot tell 
how I regret not being able to send you Ward’s book, but when 
Adams left here I promised that a copy should be sent to Na- 
shotah, and if I could not get any one else to send it I would 
send my own, which I soon expect to have an opportunity of 
doing. I shall, however, try and get you a sight of the book 
before long. As to its being published I can only say I hope 
for it. Mr. Johnson of Brooklyn offers, I understand, to take 
twenty-five copies if the Appletons will put out an edition. 

“Speaking of Mr. J——, some of the students whom I have 
seen tell me that about fifteen of them were over there yester- 
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day (Saturday) to chant the Psalter for him and are to go again 
on Easter eve. 

“In a letter to Walworth I have mentioned some of the rea- 
sons that led me to take the step I took at the seminary. At 
the time I felt very much the need of advice, but those upon 
whose judgment I would have placed the most confidence were 
absent; and what I did had to be done quickly, and some pro- 
test seemed necessary. And, indeed, I was more restricted: by 
the action which was taken than you seem to suppose; perhaps 
I made too great concessions—I allowed that I was not the 
judge of what was injurious to the seminary, but I conceded 
that the faculty were, and that if they would point out how 
they thought I had injured it I would avoid it for the future. 
This they did in a general way, but so as to restrict me more 
than I thought right; but if I had remained at the seminary I 
should have submitted to it and thought it my duty to do so. 
But I was free to leave the institution, and I did so. 

“«, , . No. 8 of the Lives of the Saints is one of the most 
thorough of the series. McMaster supposes it to be Mr. New- 
man, and he is a good ‘judge of style. 

“McMaster has not been very well this winter. When last 
I heard from him he was cogitating a successor for Bishop 
O—. .. . 

“T have had a long letter from Johnson, who has advanced 
astonishingly—developed, perhaps I had better say. I wish you 
or Walworth would write to him, and urge him to come into 
this diocese. I regard him as a most valuable man. 

“Mr. Kneeland is my room-mate at present, and is studying 
theology with an energy that would shame most students. He 
has just finished Ward and Moehler [on “Symbolism”, and is 
delighted with them. 

“T saw Mr. Carey the other evening. His accounts from his 
son Henry (Arthur Carey’s brother), who is in Madeira, are far 
from encouraging; his heart appears very much affected. Give 
my best love to Walworth, and believe me, 

“Very truly and sincerely yours, 
“ HENRY MCVICKAR.” 


The letter that follows needs no introduction. 


“ NEW YORK, Maunday Thursday, 1845. 


“My DEAR WADHAMS: . . . To begin with the ques- 
tion which concerns me most intimately, you ask: When and 
whether I will join you? To this I reply, it depends upon my 
obtaining orders. If I do, with the bishop’s permission, I will 
join you as deacon immediately afterwards. To join you as a lay- 
man is a question I have never considered. My present judg- 
ment is against it. Now, I wish to be very explicit in this mat- 
ter with you. 

“T am extremely doubtful whether I can obtain orders without 
exciting new commotions and troubles; and if I think so when 
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the time comes / shall not apply for them. You must therefore 
act without counting upon or regarding me in this matter. 

“My three year’s candidateship (till the expiration of which 
the bishop tells me I cannot be ordained) does not expire tilk 
some time towards the end of November next. 

“Under these circumstances I do not think it right that I 
should control in the least your movements. In order, therefore, 
to render your action as free as possible and that you may 
act for the best / accept the release you have given me so far 
as to avoid the trust under your will, and desire you to revoke 
it, or destroy the will as soon as convenient. This does not in 
the slightest interfere in the establishment of the house, if you 
wish to do so, and at the same time simplifies matters and ren- 
ders you freer to choose the best course. 

“With this statement as to myself I must leave you and 
Walworth to decide the other questions, and upon your own 
course. I am glad Walworth has been engaged in so useful a 
work as preparing a book of devotions, and hereby offer my 
subscription for half a dozen copies at the least, or as many 
more as he sets me down for. The warmest inquiries are made 
after him by the students that I meet at the Annunciation.* 

“The news from England is important. Ward is deprived of 
his degree and fellowship. . . . Remember me affectionately 
to W. , and if he is harassed with doubts, believe me there 
are many who sympathize with him. With a deep interest 
in all that concerns you, I remain, ever yours faithfully, 

“ HENRY MCVICKAR.” 


It ought to be easy for the reader to understand that this 
period was to Wadhams one of great mental anxiety and some- 
times anguish of heart. This, however, did not keep the young 
deacon from faithful and hard labor in the field of his mission. 
I was eye-witness only to a small part of this, as I remained in 
Wadhams Mills during his frequent absences, officiating as lay- 
reader and catechist there on Sundays when he held service at 
Ticonderoga and Port Henry. I can say little, therefore, of his 
work and way of working, except what I saw him do at Wad- 
hams Mills. I do not think any of his people at the Mills were 
sick that winter. He had opportunities, however, to show kind- 
ness to sick people not of his fold. I left him once at the 
village inn to keep night watch over a man suddenly taken ill, 
under circumstances which caused great alarm. I left him 
stretched out on three chairs beside the sick bed. His weight 
rested chiefly upon a central chair; his feet reposed upon an- 
other, and his head was supported on a third, which was tilted 
upon two legs. He was accustomed to this way of couching 


* Dr. Seabury’s old church, where Carey had been assistant, situated at the corner of | 
Prince and Thompson Streets.—C. A. W. 
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and always said he never slept better than in that fashion. I 
heard the sick man whisper to a friend who happened in, “Isn’t 
he a good fellow!’”” A young man whose apartments were right 
over the village store was taken with the small-pox. The vil- 
lagers were filled with alarm and would none of them come 
near him. Even the village doctor came only once, and then 
covered from neck to foot with a long bag, something like a 
night-gown, made expressly for the purpose. The young man’s 
family, only four miles distant, kept away from him, except his 
step-mother, who came to carry him home as soon as he was 
well enough to be moved. The village store beneath him was 
closed up, and a farmer who lived across the street Was so fright- 
ened that I saw him once shaking his fist at the house when he 
saw the door opened opposite to him. Wadhams, however, was 
in and out frequently, and so was his good mother, who brought 
food for the patient. She took no precaution for herself, only 
she was careful to send two grandchildren home. It was de- 
cided by the villagers that for the public safety the young man 
should be removed to a deserted and delapidated hut in the 
neighborhood ; but, it being the dead of winter, neither Wadhams 
nor his mother would listen to this; and, since the authorities 
could find no one willing to undertake the job of removal, the 
project was abandoned. 

Wadhams preached every Sunday afternoon, alternating be- 
tween Ticonderoga, Port Henry, and Wadhams Mills. The 
reader may be interested to know what his sermons were like at 
this time and how he delivered them. I recall one occasion when 
he preached in the school-house at Ticonderoga. He inveighed 
against lazy postures in devotion, and spoke of men who would 
not kneel for fear of getting dust on their knees, etc. The only 
person of this kind present was the leading gentleman of his con- 
gregation, who sat directly under the preacher’s desk, and saw 
the commanding form of our friend looking down upon him, not 
more than six feet distant, and emphasizing him most earnestly 
with his eyes. This gentleman’s respect for the young apostle 
was, nevertheless, too great to allow him to take offence. We 
both took supper with him that evening, and the conversation 
was as cordial on all sides as if nothing but abstract truth had 
been uttered in the morning sermon. 

It is well to remark here that Wadhams took no pride in his 
own utterances. In the commencement he wrote out all his 
sermons, and that carefully. Still he was ready to read from 
‘printed books any sermon that pleased him, or anything that 
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would serve his purpose when short of matter. In one same 
day at Ticonderoga he used manuscript sermons of mine and 
McMaster’s, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. They 
were exercise sermons which we had written in New York and 
preached before the class. Both of us were in the audience, and 
we were astonished and delighted to see how much he made of 
them with his strong emphasis and earnest manner. He had 
read the sermons carefully beforehand, and prepared himself well 
to do justice to them. He was less cautious on another occa- 
sion at Wadhams Mills, and felt himself caught in a trap. His 
repertoire of sermons was exhausted, and hard work during the 
week had prevented him from making any preparation. ‘“ Wal- 
worth,” said he, “I want one of your seminary sermons; I’m 
short.” 

“All right,” I said, “I'll lend you one; but I never preached 
it at the seminary, and you may not like it.” 

“T’ve no time to read it,” said he, “and I'll take it on 
trust.” 

The sermon was on the “ Infallibility of the Church.” It was 
rather a heavy gun, and would have excited much astonishment 
if used in Twentieth Street before the professor in class. I 
watched my friend as he delivered it, and not without some fear 
of the consequences. The audience showed no signs of agita- 
tion or dissatisfaction. Wadhams himself, however, grew red in 
the face as he proceeded, and I noticed that whenever he came 
to some terrible words about “the Rock of Peter,” which often 
occurred, he braced himself up, and pounded the desk with un- 
fsual energy. After the morning service was over, and the 
Sunday-school exercises also—for which all the audience remained 
—I conducted his mother, widow Wadhams, to her house, where 
our rooms were, and waited with some apprehension for my 
friend’s return. When he entered the room he glared at me for 
a little while, and then gaid, with a remarkable mildness: “I tell 
you what, my very dear Christian friend, if I had known what 
was in that sermon I wouldn’t have preached it.” “Well,” I 
said, “if you are satisfied, I am sure the congregation is. No- 
body here will take any exception to anything you preach.” 

In this, however, I was mistaken. In the evening we visited 
a cousin of his, an Episcopalian, whose husband, however, was a 
Baptist. He said to me: “I liked the sermon this morning very 
much, but there was one thing in it which I couldn’t exactly 
take in. I don’t see how you Episcopalians can prove the in- 
fallibility of the Pope.” The sermon, of coyrse, was not intended 
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to carry the point of infallibility so far. Nevertheless, I let this 
odd mistake pass, not being altogether unpleased with it. 

“You cannot?” said I, “why the thing is not so very diffi- 
cult! Just look at the Scriptures,” and I proceeded to present 
some arguments drawn from Scripture and from reason, argu- 
ments which at this very time were leading me rapidly to the 
Catholic faith. The preacher of the morning said nothing, but 
looked amazed. 

The objector still objected, but the good lady, his wife, was 
disposed to stand firmly by any doctrine that seemed to come 
from the pulpit or the general seminary. 

“ Hush!” said she to her husband, “don’t talk so much; you 
only show your ignorance.” It is hard to say precisely how 
much of the confiding simplicity of Wadhams’ flock was owing 
to anything else than his own magnetic sincerity. 

Following these events and the communications from Mc- 
Vickar already given, there came a correspondence between him 
and myself which led to a distinct abandonment by him of our 
monastic scheme, a consequent termination of my residence with 
Wadhams, and to a termination, also, of my connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. In truth, my state of mind 
was very much like that of Ward and Oakeley in England. 

I had little confidence in the validity of Anglican orders. I 
felt myself to be in a state of schism, separated from the 
ancient and true Church of Christ. Moreover, whatever toleration 
was given by Anglicanism to Catholic ideas, rank heresy received 
far more efficient toleration; and I saw little hope of reviving 
a breathless corpse by our weak efforts to blow a little wind 
into its nostrils. I began to realize that, whatever of supernatural 
life there was in individual Anglicans, they did not derive it 
from Anglicanism. The condition of Wadhams’ mind was very 
similar to my own. Even the fragmentary correspondence of 
that time now in my possession contains warnings from his 
friends which, if my remembrance serves, were never communi- 
cated to me. I think he was afraid of adding to my uneasiness, 
and his own soul was not in a mood that made him capable of 
reassuring friends. At one time, when there was some reason to 
apprehend serious danger from sickness, I said to him; “My 
dear old fellow, if this thing should turn out badly I shall 
want better help than you can give me.” “Never fear,” he an- 
swered ; “in that case you shall have a priest, and it shall be 
some one that zs a priest for certain.” 

The correspondence between McVickar and myself above re- 
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ferred to contained expressions on my part of distrust in Epis- 
copalianism and longing aspirations after unity with Rome 
which alarmed my friend in New York. These expressions drew 
from him declarations of a determination to abide in the church 
where he was at all hazards, and of an inability to codperate 
practically with any whose hearts were already in another. fold. 
The crisis had come. Sindbad’s island whale was unmistakably in 
motion. She would not endure any more hot coals. The pre- 
sumptuous sailors who had been dancing on her back, were now 
obliged to look out for their own safety. It had become neces- 
sary either to go under with the whale or to strike out for a 
safer refuge. To particularize: St. Mary’s Monastery in the 
North Woods had turned out to be a vision. That vision had 
vanished, and in its place was left nothing but a roofless log 
house on the Wadhams farm. The following note will now speak 
for itself: 
“YOuR STupDy, May 5, 1845. 

“DEAR WADHAMS: In a few minutes I shall be gone—and oh, 
as I lean my breast against your stand, how wildly something 
beats within. It seems as if I were about to separate from 
everything I love, and my poor heart, faithless and unconscientious, 
wants to be left behind among the Protestants. I am not manly 
enough to make a stout Catholic; but it is a great privilege to 
be a weak one. Well, do not you forget me. Indeed you can- 
not—you have been such a good, kind, elder brother to me, you 
would not be able if you tried to forget me. When hereafter 
you speak of me, speak freely of me for truth’s sake, with all my 
faults; but when you think of me alone, try to forget all that is 
bad for love’s sake, and although your imagination should in this 
way create a different person, no matter, so you call it by my 
name. We have stormy times before us, dear W ; but may 
God grant us the privilege to ride the storm: together. Farewell 
until we meet again, and when and where shall that be ? 





“*QLead Thou us on!’ 


‘ 


In close connection with the above note is the copy of a 
letter from Wadhams to McVickar. The original was carried to 
New York City by McMaster. He had come up to visit us at 
Ticonderoga, and we had arranged together, McMaster and I, to 
enter the Catholic Church, and for this purpose to apply to the 
Redemptorist Fathers at their house in Third Street, New York. 
I went on first, leaving him to follow me after finishing his visit 
at Ticonderoga. 

It is a noticeable fact that Wadhams should have made and 
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preserved a copy of this one letter among so many which he 
wrote. No doubt, he felt that it marked the turn of a great tide 
in his life. The letter reads as follows: 


“CHURCH OF THE CROSS, TICONDEROGA, 
“ Tuesday in Whitsun Week, 1845. 


“My DEAR MCVICKAR: Conscious of great neglect to you, I 
now sit down after again returning to this place to answer your 
last kind letter. 

“T cannot well describe to you the feelings that Walworth’s 
note—written after I left him and left upon my table—has ex- 
cited. Of him, his worth and advantage to me for the past 
months I need not speak to you who know him better than I, 
and consequently know what they must have been. Every one 
regrets that he has left these mountains, particularly Judge and 
Mrs. B , and the Hammonds at the Falls. Poor fellow! he 
suffered very much from his eyes during the winter and spring, 
and, after it was finally settled that we were not to have your 
company up here, became discontented. What step he has now 
taken you, doubtless, know better than I do. Though sorry that 
he has left me alone among these mountains I am not sorry that 
I have a friend among the Roman Catholics. On the contrary, 
I am glad, for there is no knowing how soon we all may be 
obliged to leave our present communion—‘that dispensation of 
God which has been to all of us so great a blessing ’—and go 
to the church which is Catholic. I say this, not expecting to 
abuse the kindness which he and other friends may extend to 
me there, but to express my thankfulness to them for their man- 
liness and straightforwardness. We are certainly under obliga- 
tions to them for opening and showing the way for those Amer- 
icans that may follow. It seems to be a conceded point now 
among those who are leading the way in our church that the 
Church of Rome has all the wisdom, and it must follow that, 
while some are striving to gain that wisdom, some will, as a 
matter of course, remain unquiet until they can gain the reli- 
gious graces which she alone bestows with that wisdom. Wal- 
worth is one of these, and, partly of his own accord and partly 
from necessity, he crosses. There are others who will have more 
difficulty in leaving friends and undoing a work which they had 
trusted was good. 

“T am under many obligations to you for Oakeley’s letter and 
the Lives of the Saints, which I return by McMaster. 

“Please write to me and inform me how and when I shall 
send you the Breviary and the Lives of the Saints (Butler's) and 
also what I shall do with the tools. I have lost the bill of the 
latter, but if you wish to have them sold please say (if you rec- 
ollect) what they cost. 

“Will it not be your pleasure to come and see me this sum- 
mer? I shall be here and at Wadhams Mill alternately. But 
will manage to have my time entirely at your disposal if I can 
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receive so great a pleasure as your company. Please write to 
me soon, addressing me at this place. 
“Very sincerely your friend, 
“E, P. WADHAMS. 
“Monday, May Io. 
“P.S. Agreeably to your request, I have destroyed my will 
this morning; and must beg of you to be set free of the trust 


committed to me in your own. Ever yours, 
“E. P. WADHAMS. 


The next letter which I give the reader is one from myself 
to Wadhams, detailing after some sort the circumstances which 
attended my reception into that great motherly bosom which I 
had sought for so earnestly, but had been so timid to recognize. 
The mail which bore it to Ticonderoga must have passed McMas- 
ter as he brought down to New York the letter just given 


above. 
“IN FESTO CORPORIS CHRISTI, May, 1845. 
“DEAR WADHAMS: You have not, of course, forgotten your 
poor crazy friend, who used to get so wild when you left him 
alone, and talked of going over. Well, he as gone over now, 
and his soul is as quiet and happy as if it had a right to be 
happy instead of mourning in sackcloth and ashes. For fear I 
should not have room afterwards, I will begin by telling you 
statistically and methodically what I have done. I arrived here 
(New York) in due time on Wednesday morning, and the same 
day made my way to Father Rumpler. I found him all that I 
wished—a wise, kind, earnest, spiritually-minded man, and put 
myself immediately into his hands. Last Friday (May 16) I 
made my profession—the form you have probably seen in the 
Roman Ritual. Three or four witnesses only were present, as I 
wished the matter to be secret, for tranquillity’s sake, until I 
had received the sacraments. The creed of Pius IV. sounded 
most musically in my ears, and I took pleasure in repeating it 
very slowly and distinctly. I was then freed from the curse and 
excommunication which you remember used so to trouble us. 
On Thursday, the day before, I had made my confession, and 
on Saturday came again to the confessional and was absolved, 
and on Sunday morning communicated, after which I had no longer 
any motive to make the thing a secret. It is well known at the 
seminary, and, of course, therefore, in other quarters; but, as I 
have kept very much at home, I do not know what is said 
about it. None of those to whom I have spoken before my 
profession used the least expostulation, but seemed to regard it 
as a thing of course, and an honest step. McVickar is silent 
and reserved in the extreme, but very kind. I do not know 
what to infer from this, but am unwilling to trouble him. I 
have made application through Father Rumpler to be admitted as 
novice at Baltimore, and shall probably hear next week. I have 
as yet had no intercommunication with my immediate relatives 
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in this matter. This, my severest trial, will come on next week. 
And now I have told you all that relates to myself externally. 
My inward joy and satisfaction at being in the very church of 
God and communion of the saints, I cannot express. Should 
Judge B express any interest in my movements, make no 
secret with him. I feel much attached to him, not only on ac- 
count of his friendliness to me, but from strong personal esteem. 
Remember me gratefully to Mrs. B , also to Clarence, and 
the other children. Alas! dear Wadhams, what shall I say to 
you, of your kindness, gentleness, and thousand favors to me? 
I will just say xothing, for I will not have my feelings belied by 
an attempt to convey them by letter. 

“Well, what have you and Mac been doing in Essex County? 
Has he been raising any commotion in your extensive diocese? 
If he is with you still, give my warm love to him, although 
that is not very necessary, as I shall most probably be here 
when he comes down, and can do it for myself. I earnestly 
hope he will be cautious in the extreme in his method of abjur- 
ing his Protestant connections, for his own sake and that of 
others, and especially of the great cause. I do not mean he 
ought to do it precisely in the same, still way as I—for, of 
course, every one must in some sort act according to his own 
natural method—but I mean he ought to say and do nothing 
without premeditation. So far as I have learned, Puseyism is 
still alive at the seminary, and wearing its own colors. It is 
scouring away at the outside of the cup and platter very brave- 
ly, as you remember it in our day there. The young Anglo- 
Catholics are acquiring the dyspepsia by fasting, buying up rosa- 
ries and crucifixes, which, nevertheless, they have no idea of 
using, and enjoy the satisfaction of knowing how frightened 
their mothers would be if they knew what their darlings were 
about. Perhaps this may seem to you somewhat cross, but in- 
deed I am out of all conceit with Puseyism, whether ornamen- 
tal, sentimental, or antiquarian. Christ is one and undivided, and 
must be sought for in his undivided church, which he inhabits 
and inspires. God grant that you and I may soon meet upon 
that Rock which rests itself upon the Rock of Ages! 

“Give my sincere Jove to your mother—I shall not soon for- 
get her, I assure you. Also to Mrs. Hammond and the doctor, 
Mrs. and Miss Hay, Mrs. Atherton, and all others who have 
been kind to me. If you will answer me zmmediately, 1 shall 
get your letter before I leave New York. With all my heart, 
most sincerely yours for ever, 

“ CLARENCE WALWORTH. 


“ Direct to me at New York, care of Edgar Jenkins, Esquire, 
78 Eleventh Street. I visit often the brethren of St. Alphonse, 
but will tell you more hereafter. Cc. Wi." 


The words in the above letter which speak of our anxiety at 
the thought of living in a state of excommunication may re- 
quire some explanation. To furnish this I give the following 
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reminiscence: In Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is a story, given there 
as a joke, but often repeated among Protestants as a reality. It 
represents that every Friday in Holy Week the Pope publicly 
curses all heretics and infidels from the altar. The curse is 
given word for word, and is really something very horrible. It 
is, in fact, just so near the truth as this: that on that day, in all 
Catholic churches throughout the world, public prayers are offered 
for their conversion, in order that God may bless them. We 
did not either of us give much credit to such a tale, but still 
we were ignorant in regard to the real facts. Wadhams, I re- 
member, had been more struck by the awful nature of anathe- 
mas from such a source than moved to a feeling of resentment. 
“It’s a foolish story,” said he, “It can’t be true. But, I tell 
you what!—I don’t want that old man to curse me.” 

The next letter connects itself sufficiently with the preceding 
one, and is here given without comment: 


“SARATOGA SPA, June 26, 1845. 

“DEAR WADHAMS: What can I write to you? I know you 
must be anxious to hear all the news; but, in such an ocean of 
things I have to tell you, what can one do with a sheet of 
paper? I wish I had you here hung up fast by a hook in some 
corner where you could not get away. I would talk to you 
from sunrise to bed-time, and you would need to say nothing 
but ‘no! no!—did?—did?’ all the while. You will be surprised 
perhaps to find me writing from Saratoga. I came up about 
two weeks since, at mother’s request and to try to comfort her, 
for she takes my conversion very much to heart, thinking me 
quite ruined by becoming a Catholic. I shall return in a very few 
days. By the by, the priest at the Springs is a Czstercian, or 
monk of St. Bernard (only think, a genuine lve Cistercian), a very 
learned and, I think, a very good man. When Bishop Hughes 
travelled in Belgium this monk became much interested for this 
poor, infidelity-ridden country, and obtained leave to come and 
help the good cause on this side the water. You asked me 
in your last letter to describe to you the ways and customs 
of the brethren of St. Alphonse at New York. Indeed, I can 
tell you nothing beyond what M. has told you. 

“In the first place, there are scarcely enough of them to con- 
stitute a ‘house,’ being only three, and sometimes four, Fathers, 
and a few lay-brethren. Then, again, I go in and out without 
ceremony and the Father Superior is almost always ready to see 
me, and as I am not put under rule, I know very little about 
their rule. McM., who stays with them all the while and is be- 
sides much more observing than I, is better able to inform you. 
But this will, of course, be entirely unnecessary, for you will 
soon come down to see us off—{of course, you have learned 
from Mac that we are to go to Europe—Belgium)—and make 
your profession before we go. Then you will see them all, and 
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love them all as we do. We shall embark, probably, about the 
first of August with the Father Provincial from Belgium. 

“Oh! what shall I say to you of the joys of Catholic com- 
munion, the frequent and the vea/ Sacraments, the privilege of 
daily Mass, and constant access to a confidential director? How 
miserable do all the unrealities of Puseyite speculation appear 
to one who is a Catholic in fact and not in dreams! I cannot 
bear to think of you all alone among those godless hills, an ex- 
ile from the church into which you were baptized and conduct- 
ing unauthorized conventicles. Do not, I beg of you for Christ’s 
sake, delay making your profession long. At least discontinue 
your meetings. Forgive me for speaking so, my dearest friend 
and kind benefactor, but I speak earnestly, believing that noth- 
ing is so expedient for us as to do God’s will promptly. I have 
had a letter from Platt, who ‘thanks God’ for my sake, and 
says he told the bishop he did not blame me for escaping from 
the torturing embrace of the Episcopal church, but he cannot yet 
make up his mind to follow my example. I have urged him to 
come to New York and see me before I go, and told him he 
would meet you there. I presumed you would not let us leave 
without seeing us, and Mac said he would urge you to come 
down. Indeed, you should make your profession and confession 
before Father Rumpler by all means, and you will gain much 
by coming and spending a while before, as we have already be- 
come familiar with the brethren and others. Although I have 
been in the habit of attending daily Mass, I doubt if I have 
forgotten you once in the presence of the Holy Victim. May 
the good Mother shield and bless you also, for I owe you very 
much, and, although I have always behaved more like a saucy 
companion, I assure you I look up to you as a father, not in 
years, but in care and kindness. 

“Do not forget to remember me to your mother, whom I 
remember daily in my prayers; to Judge B , also Clarence, 
and others whom I am bound to love. My eyes are constantly 
improving, yet I confess I feel the effects of this writing. Tell 
Mrs. Hammond, although our farm of St. Mary’s is abandoned, 
in which she took such a kind interest, I hope she may live to 
bring many a rose and lily to the altar of our dear Lady. In 
the hope of giving you soon a right good Catholic embrace, 

“Your affectionate friend and brother, 
“CLARENCE ‘ALBAN ALPHONSE.’” 


“The two names you see in my signature are the names by 
which I was confirmed. You will, of course, not use them as 
yet in directing letters.” 


The preceding two letters show that I had applied for ad- 
mission into the Redemptorist Order and that I had been 
accepted by the Very Rev. Father De Held, Provincial, then on 
a visit to America, accompanied by Father Bernard, who after- 
ward succeeded to his office here. Father De Held was head 
of the Province of Belgium, which then included Holland, Eng- 
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land, and the United States. These letters show also that I had 
been destined to make my novitiate, not at Baltimore, but at 
St. Trond, in Belgium. In the meanwhile, McMaster had decided 
to join the same order, and so also had Isaac Hecker, now well 
known as first Superior of the Paulist Fathers of Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. The Provincial had decided not to 
keep us in waiting until his own return to Europe, but to send 
us on beforehand, and at once. Father Hecker was not one of 
our seminary set and had never been an Episcopalian. McMas- 
ter and I met him for the first time at the Redemptorist Con- 
vent in Third Street, after our reception there. He was himself 
only a year-old Catholic. He had had nothing to do with Pusey- 
ism, and knew very little about it. His chief experience lay in 
the New England school of Transcendentalism. 

We little understood at first the full value that lay concealed 
under the long yellow locks that hung down over his broad 
shoulders and behind the bright eyes, which shone with an open- 
ness of enthusiasm which made us smile. On concluding to join 
us he had just sufficient time to hurry off to Baltimore, where 
Father De Held then was, get accepted, and hurry back again 
before the ship left port. 

We considered: it as contrary to holy poverty to go as first- 
class passengers; Hecker’s brothers, however, took care to have 
a special room built up for all three in the second cabin. 
While these hurried preparations were in progress, the following 


letter was written: 
“NEW YORK CITY, July 25, 1845. 
“DEAR WADHAMS: I intended to have given you earlier 
notice of the time of our departure, that you might have ample 
time to come and see us off at your leisure, but circumstances 
have turned up which oblige us to set off almost immediately, 
viz: on Friday, the 1st of August. We shall cross in the Lon- 
don packet Prince Albert. I fear even now you will scarcely 
have time to come, there are so many chances of this letter 
being delayed. Most likely the packet will not get off until 
Saturday, the 2d, as I am told it is very common to delay a day 
or so, and sailors do not like to go out of port on a Friday. If 
I were going alone it would be great presumption to think you 
would come so far to see me, to whom you have no reason to 
be attached, except that you have shown me so much kindness 
and have given me so much reason to love you; but you and 
McMaster are older friends, and you will certainly wish to bid 
him ‘iarewell, and God speed,’ before he sails. We shall both 
almost hold our breaths in expectation of you. It makes me 
very sad to think over our last winter’s life. McM. tells me I 
am much in the habit of saying unpleasant things in a thought- 
s way to my friends, and I doubt not it is true, although I 
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was not aware of it before. How often I may have wounded 
your feelings last winter in this manner, for I know I talked 
very much and very thoughtlessly; but you who was always so 
patient with me then, will not, I am sure, find it difficult to for- 
get all these things now the time has gone by. As happy as I 
am to breathe the holy atmosphere of the Catholic Church, it is 
a bitter thing to leave my country—which I love all the more 
dearly for its pitiable religious destitution—and so many kind 
friends whom I may never see again in life. But it is very self- 
ish to speak of myself now. Come down, dear Wadhams, at 
once, if you possibly can, and let me see your face again. We 
will talk over in one day more than a thousand letters can con- 
tain. What an age of awful responsibility we live in! How ir- 
resistable the impression that God has vast designs for the good 
of his church upon the very eve of accomplishment ! Oh! what 
if he should call upon us at important and critical moments, 
and weshould be found wanting! Let us cry out to God with 
groans and tears that we may be permitted to do and to suffer 
something in the good and holy cause. What have we to do 
with the enjoyment of the world, or even of the most tender 
family relations, which is all the same thing, while Christ is plead- 
ing with us: ‘What, can ye not watch with me one hour?’ It 
needs but a little time in the Roman Catholic Church to feel 
the depth and tenderness of her motherly love and care, and 
how blessed it is to labor in her cause, and to die in her arms. 
How can one ‘fight the good fight and finish the faith’ when join- 
ed to the abominations and covered with the trappings of heresy? 

“ How can one hope for the benediction of Jesus upon him- 
self or his doings while he will not listen to the voice, ‘Come, 
and follow Me.’ 

“Do come down at once and see us. Four years is a long 
time. Yesterday evening was the first we knew of the exact 
time of our departure, or I should have written before. God 
bless you, speed my letter, and bring you hither in time. 

“Your faithful and grateful friend, 
“CLARENCE WALWORTH. 

“ P.S.—I am living now all alone at my brother-in-law’s, Mr. 
Jenkins, 78 Eleventh Street; but it would be more sure, to 
come at once to McMaster’s quarters in the house attached to 
the rear of the Catholic Church on Third Street, between Ave- 
nues A and B.” 


The above letter was mailed to Ticonderoga, whence it was 
forwarded to Wadhams Mills. An endorsement on the back of 
the sheet of paper upon which it is written, shows that Wad- 
hams did not receive it until the day we sailed. Did not this 
fact add an additional pang to the reading of it? In any case 
it shows why he did not come to see us off. 


C. A. WALWORTH. 
St. Mary's Church, Albany. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ay di me! how strange seems the quiet of this peaceful 
England after the stormy scenes in which my youth was passed. 
Often in my dreams I live over again that old stirring time, and, 
waking, wonder for a moment which is the dream and which 
the reality. But when my eyes fall on ty Humphrey’s face, a 
stern, determined face perchance in the judgment of many, but 
which hath never yet been without a smile for me, I feel that 
if this is the dream I would fain it lasted for ever. There lin- 
gereth yet a little stiffness betwixt my mother-in-law and me, 
for she hath never quite forgiven her son’s choice of a foreigner 
and a Catholic. But Dolly, my sweet sister-in-law, and I are sis- 
ters indeed, and it is for her pleasure that I sit me down this 
afternoon to recall some of those memories that to her are only 
stories more marvellous than any romance, but that to me are 
replete with a keenness of joy and pain which it can scarce be 
my lot to feel again. 

I was only a child when I came to France in the train of 
Anne of Austria—‘“the Little Queen,” as they used to call her 
to distinguish her from the haughty queen-mother. We had been 
brought up together, and I alone of all her following was per- 
mitted to remain with her at her own earnest request. The rest 
of her ladies were dismissed at the frontier, not over courteously. 
They parted from her in tears, for already, young as she was, 
she had begun to exercise that charm which in after years ren- 
dered her irresistible to all who approached her. To all, that is 
to say, save one; and that one, alas! the most important of all, 
the king—her husband. 

When they had left her she stood for a while without speak- 
ing, biting her lips to restrain the tears which her pride would 
not suffer toefall. Then suddenly she turned to me and held 
out her hand. 

“You at least are left to me, Dolores!” she exclaimed. “I 
am not without a friend.” 

I kissed it in silence. But from that moment, child though 
I was, my soul was knit to hers with a love such as Jonathan 
of old had for David, a blind, unquestioning devotion which ren- 
dered it almost impossible for me to resist her will, even when 
my judgment and sense of right were against it. 

VOL. LV.—44 
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We grew up together in that court, which for her as well as for 
me was a lonely place enough. But my humbler lot was happily 
free from the dangers and temptations that beset her on every side. 
Alas! my poor mistress, so young and so friendless, each day devel- 
oping into more dazzling beauty, with a sullen, neglectful husband, 
and flatterers enow to tell you what a different fate your charms 
deserved, was it wonderful that you were at times imprudent? 


» Was it not more sad than strange that with a heart and mind 


formed for love and happiness you were tempted to stoop 
for admiration from those who should only have ventured on 
homage and respect? Yet still, though there was no lack of spy- 
ing eyes and spiteful tongues to comment on her conduct, there 
had never been anvthing for scandal to lay hold of till, in an evil 
hour for her, the Duke of Buckingham was sent by the court of 
England to treat for the marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
with the king’s sister, Madame Henriette. 

’Twere hard to describe the excitement that prevailed at 
court at the news. Buckingham, the prince’s favorite, his com- 
panion on that romantic journey of which all Europe was _talk- 
ing, and which had captivated the youthful fancy of the Princess 
Henriette! Buckingham, the embodiment in every woman’s eyes 
of the days of chivalry and romance, whose splendor and mag- 
nificence threw even his royal master into the shade! 

The men were wild with jealousy, and the women would 
talk of nothing else. Even I, little as I had in common with 
my companions as a rule, caught the infection, and felt my heart 
beat higher than its wont as I took up my stand behind my 
mistress’s chair on the night when he was to make his first for- 
mal appearance at court. 

The queen, looking lovelier than I had ever seen her, stood for- 
ward among her ladies, outshining them all. Her pale, auburn 
hair was rolled back from her: face, which looked fairer than 
ever with the flush of excitement staining her cheek and lending 
unwonted brightness to her soft, emerald eyes. Every eye was 
bent on the English ambassador as he advanced up the hall, 
magnificently attired, his white satin doublet embroidered with 
gold, and the mantle of silver-gray velvet which depended from 
his shoulders literally covered with pearls. How shall I confess 
it? My first sight of the renowned George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was fraught with disappointment. Perhaps my 
expectations had been unduly raised; perhaps no reality could 
have come up to the ideal I had formed in my mind. Yet, I 
think it was more than this, and that beneath that handsome, 
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chivalrous exterior my woman’s instinct divined the lack of moral 
strength that marred his character and wrecked his life. Be this 
as it may, mine was, methinks, the only eye in that vast assem- 
bly that wandered beyond the splendid figure of the duke and 
rested with a sudden sense of restored satisfaction on a face that 
could not for mere beauty of feature have compared for a mo- 
ment with his. Truth and honesty were stamped on it for all 
the world to read, and, though I chided myself for the thought 
concerning so utter a stranger, it crossed my mind in that in- 
stant that in the hour of peril I would choose him out of all the 
world to stand by my side. 

Lost in my meditations I was unconscious how fixed was my 
gaze till the stranger suddenly looked up and our eyes met. I 
colored and dropped my own. It was some moments before I 
ventured to raise them. Thus I lost sight of the meeting be- 
tween Buckingham and the queen, and only learnt afterwards 
by hearsay how their instant mutual attraction made itself so 
evident as to arouse the suspicion, not merely of the king, but, 
what was far worse, of Richelieu, the bitterest enemy my mis- 
tress possessed. 

The usual compliments were interchanged, and then I heard 
the duke presenting ‘“‘ Master Humphrey Castleton,” to the queen, 
“a true and faithful friend, for whom I venture to crave your 
majesty’s favor,” and I felt rather than saw the causer of my em- 
barrassment making his bow before her. The queen responded 
to the appeal with that gracious sweetness that even her enemies 
found hard to resist. Then, as the music began and she gave 
her hand as a matter of course to the English ambassador for 
the dance, she turned to the young cavalier with one of her be- 
wildering smiles. 

“As you are a stranger here, Master Castleton,” she said, 
“T will myself choose you a partner. Dolores,” beckoning 
me forward with her fan, “I commit this gentleman’s enter- 
tainment to you.” 

At first I felt rather confused, but his frank, pleasant manner, 
so different to the half-impertinent gallantry of the French cour- 
tiers, soon set me at my ease, and I found myself listening with 
interest while he spoke to me of my own land, the country I 
scarcely hoped to see again; praised the beauty of the women 
and the courtesy of the men. My eyes glistened with pleasure ; 
an exile, far from home, my only friend the queen—if, indeed, 
that could be called friendship between two so unequal in station, 
where everything was given on one side and graciously re- 
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ceived on the other—I felt my heart go out to the speaker, and 
answered him with a frankness and unreserve that surprised my- 
self. We were soon on the road to friendship. The evening 
passed quickly—too quickly, methought for once—and the time 
came for the queen to withdraw. I followed with my compan- 
ions in her train, lost in dreamy abstraction that would have ex- 
posed me to their raillery on any other occasion. But to-night 
it passed unnoticed; no one had eyes or thoughts for any but 
the duke, and I should have been laughed at indeed if I had 
ventured to express my preference for his squire. 

I went mechanically through the tedious ceremonies of the 
queen’s coucher, anxious for the moment when I should find my- 
self alone, free to analyze this strange, new feeling that possessed 
my breast. But to my disappointment the queen detained me, 
as indeed she often did when she felt wakeful, that I might read 
her to sleep with some favorite Spanish book. To-night, how- 
ever, this proved to be a mere pretext, for after listening to 
me for a few minutes with a distracted attention she suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Throw that dull book aside, Lola, and talk to me. Tell 
me, child, didst ever behold a more gallant caballero? Me- 
thought I saw the Cid himself before me. But thou art silent! 
Did he not take thy fancy? Nay, then, thou art duller than I 
gave thee credit for!” 

“Methinks, madame,” I suggested diffidently, “there was 
more goodness in the face of his squire.” 

“Thou art but a prude, Dolores!” said the queen, impatiently. 
“Though how thou camest by it in this court I know not, verily. 
Goodness, forsooth! We are not talking of a monk or a hermit, 
but of a noble cavalier.” 

I said nothing, and my mistress, who seemed provoked by 
my want of sympathy, presently dismissed me. Yet, in spite of 
her words, I failed to see that goodness was any disqualification 
to a cavalier, and I sought my couch to dream of a steadfast, 
manly face, a pair of blue eyes full of kindliness and truth. 

That was a happy time that followed, both for my royal mis- 
tress and myself. Happy for her in her ignorance of where it 
it would tend. A neglected wife, a powerless queen, she found 
herself suddenly the object of a devotion such as she had read 
of and dreamt of, but never yet met with in actual life. Buck- 
ingham had come prepared to admire, but the reality surpassed 
his anticipations. So I afterwards heard. His ardent fancy was 
caught at once and he took little pains to hide it. Yet, there 
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was nothing in those early days to set the queen on her guard. 
His passion was so mingled with respect, he hid the audacity of 
his advances so skillfully under the outward forms of a homage 
such as any subject might justly offer to his sovereign, that she 
never even dreamt of danger. It did not strike her that such 
homage would be more fittingly rendered by him to the Princess 
Henriette, his future queen. The days went by in festivity and 
pleasure, the English ambassador ever by the queen’s side, obe- 
dient to her slightest wish, while the king grew daily more 
gloomy, and the cardinal’s brow more stern, and every one felt 
that we were on the verge of an explosion. 

And I, who loved her so devotedly, for once was strangely 
blind. I had wandered into that wonderful Arcadia of youth, 
whose freshness and sweetness is revealed to us but once in our 
lives. We may live again, perchance more deeply, but that 
boundless trust, that certainty of happiness, belong only to that 
first period of enchantment when everything is glorified for us 
in the glow of our own hearts. 

Just at that time the Duchesse de Chevreuse, the queen’s 
friend and sworn ally, gave a grand ball, to which all the court 
was bidden, to celebrate the approaching nuptials of madame. 
It was to be a masquerade, and I, in common with my com- 
panions, was busy preparing my dress for the occasion. I had 
chosen to appear in my national costume, all in white, like a 
peasant bride. Two days before the ball her majesty summoned 
me to her presence. I found her standing before the glass, hold- 
ing in her hand an open casket containing a magnificent shoulder- 
knot from which depended twelve tags, each one a splendid 
diamond. 

“Q madame!” I exclaimed, involuntarily, dazzled by the 
sight. “How beautiful!”’ 

The queen turned round, a moody expression on her fair 
face. , 

“’Tis the king’s gift,” she said, briefly. 

“A right royal one,” I could not help remarking. 

“ Ay,” she answered, rather bitterly. “A gift from the king 
to the queen—not from Louis to Anne”—in a lower voice. 
“’Tis to do himself credit before the English nobles.” 

She closed the casket carelessly and said in a lighter tone: 

“ But come, Lola, twas not to show thee this I sent for thee, 
child. Thou wearest the dress of a Spanish bride at the duch- 
esse’s ball ?” 

“Ay, madame, if it please your majesty.” 
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“Then wear this with it for the sake of thy friend the 
queen.” 

She put into my hands a white lace veil so rare and costly 
that it would have given richness to the most insignificant dress. 
Surprised and delighted I faltered out my thanks, and bent to 
kiss her hand, but she stooped down and put her lips to my 
forehead with a sudden emotion. 

“Nay, thank me not, child. ’Tis but a trifle, yet it rejoiceth 
me to give pleasure to one of the few who love me for myself 
alone—as I well believe thou dost, Dolores?” looking keenly in- 
to my face. 

“Indeed, madame, you do me but justice,” I answered, earn 
estly. ‘There is nothing I would not do for your service.” 

“T believe it, child,” she answered. “And it may be that 
the time is not far distant when I shall need more than the pro- 
fession of that service.” 

“Come when it may, it shall find me ready,” was my reply. 
And with a low reverence I withdrew. 

The night so eagerly anticipated arrived, and as I donned my 
pretty dress, and marked how soft a shade the queen’s gift threw 
over my face, I felt loth to put on the little white satin mask 
that would hide it from the eyes in which I would fain have 
looked my best. But it had to be done, and I adjusted it with 
a sigh; then pinned to my dress the yellow favor which was 
to distinguish me in case, unlikely as it seemed, any one else 
should have chosen the same costume as myself. My heart was 
beating wildly; I felt that to-night would be in some way the 
crisis of my fate, and little guessed how much it meant to those 
far above me in station, yet whose fortunes were destined to be 
strangely interwoven with mine own. 

It was a dazzling scene that night in the beautiful Hotel de 
Chevreuse. Conspicuous amongst all was the queen, in spite of 
her disguise, by her height, her stately bearing, above all by the 
splendid ornament that hung from her left shoulder and threw 
out rays of sparkling light with every step she took. The king’s 
brow was clearer than it had been for many a day, for etiquette 
demanded that on this occasion the envoy of England should 
lead out his future mistress, and dressed in his bravest attire, 
glittering all over with diamonds, he had already made his way 
to her side. The king had given his hand to his fair hostess, 
but many a guess was hazarded in vain as to who was the 
queen’s cavalier. Some pronounced it to be Monsieur ; others 
the Comte de G——.. As for me, my eye 'was seeking in vain 
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for one, who, methought, would have been long ere this at my 
side. Time passed on; I had rejected more than one aspirant 
for my hand, and the brilliant pageant was beginning to lose all 
its radiance for me in the bitterness of my disappointment when 
a note was suddenly thrust into my hand. I turned round 
quickly, but saw no one near. It was bound with a yellow rib- 
bon. I opened it and read: 


“Judge me not too hastily, sweet Dolores. I am not my own 
master to-night and have a part to play that I like but ill. But 
trust me still, though appearances be against me.” 


What did it mean? I stood, turning it over, sorely perplexed, 
when a mocking voice spoke in my ear: 

“So, fair sefiorita, your cavalier has deserted you. He hath 
nobler game in view to-night, though it would seem that the 
favor of the queen’s loveliest maid of honor might have satisfied 
the ambition of the boorish islander.” 

“TI do not understand you, sir,” I answered haughtily. 

“Yet, jealousy, they say, hath sharpened women’s eyes ere 
now. Who, think you, is dancing with madame?” 

“The Duke of Buckingham.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham’s sguzre,” was the emphatic reply. 
“Fine feathers make fine birds, but it needs something more 
than his master’s diamonds to transform the servant into his 
lord.” 

My heart stood still—not with foolish jealousy, but with a 
deadly fear. If that was Humphrey Castleton, the queen’s cava- 
lier could be no other than Buckingham. I realized in an in- 
stant the danger in which my mistress stood. The words of the 
note recurred to my mind. Was this the explanation? Oh, no! 
they could not be so rash, so mad! Even as I strove to frame 
a reply the music stopped. A trumpet sounded through the 
rooms and the master of ceremonies proclaimed in a loud 
voice it was the king’s pleasure that every one should un- 
mask. 

I felt ready to swoon with terror. But managing at last to 
raise my eyes I saw with bewilderment the real duke standing 
by madame’s side. It was a mistake, then, after all. But as the 
thought passed through my mind the same sarcastic voice I had 
heard a while ago murmured beside me : 

“Cleverly done! They have escaped for this time, but it will 
be all the same in the end.” 
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I turned round, determined this time to find out who the 
speaker was. But he had moved away and was lost to sight in 
the crowd, and I, looking up, beheld my Humphrey standing 
before me, his face alight with tenderness and love. 

“At last, Dolores!” he exclaimed. — 

And leading me on one side he poured forth into my ear the 
tale I so longed to hear. I listened with feelings too sweet for 
speech, until at last he grew alarmed at my silence and craved 
for one word—only one word—of reply, to assure him he had 
not been mistaken. I raised my eyes, and he needed no other 
assurance than he read there, for he seized my hand and cov- 
ered it with kisses. 

“ Sweetest !” he cried. ‘This moment makes up for all—this 
weary evening and all besides.” 

“Ah, yes!” I murmured. “Humphrey, where wast thou 
when I looked for thee in vain?” 

“Ask me not now, Dolores. My word is passed. One day 
I will tell thee all.” 

“And what if I know it already?” fixing my eyes on his 
face; “that to please thy lord thou didst take his place?” 

He started and changed color. 

“Dolores! Was it marked, thinkest thou, by any eye save 
thine?” 

“It is true then? I almost doubted. Nay, fear not, Hum- 
phrey. If they suspect, they have no proof.” 

But his brow remained overcast. 

“This must to my lord,” he muttered. “I warned him, but 
he would not heed.” 

Two or three days passed without affording us any fresh 
chance of meeting. One night I had gone up to my chamber— 
a mean little place enough, though beneath a palace roof; but 
the quarters assigned to the maids of honor were not ever luxu- 
rious, and I was fortunate in having one all to myself. I stood 
by the casement, dreamily contemplating the moonlit scene be- 
neath, and following it in my thoughts to the sea. I hoped one 
day to cross with my true love by my side to his distant home, 
when there came a timid knock at my door and a young girl 
entered—a newly-joined maid of honor, fresh from the convent 
in which she had been brought up, and who had attached her- 
self to me half in fear, half in disapproval of the giddy ways of 
the rest. 

“Dear sefiorita,’” she began, “you are so kind—so brave. 
I have lost a trinket that I dearly prize. It is a locket contain- 
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ing the portrait of my parents. I dropped it, as I remember, in 
the long corridor. Will you come with me to seek it? I dare 
not go alone.” 

“ Willingly,” I answered. “ But what is there to fear?” 

“The White Lady, they say, hath been seen to walk of late.” 

“You do not credit such idle tales?” 

“Nay, I know not. But I should die of fright if I met her 
alone.” 

We groped our way through the dark passages till we reached 
the long corridor, where the light of the moon shone through 
the tall windows with a clear but ghostly radiance. My com- 
panion’s fears, joined to the silence that reigned around us, and 
the deep mysterious shadows had infected me somewhat, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that, having found the locket at.the 
further end of the corridor, I turned to retrace my steps. 

A start, a shrill cry from the girl beside me. 

“ Sefiorita! The White Lady !” 

And looking up I saw a figure all draped in white advancing 
towards me with outstretched arms. My companion had disap- 
peared. I stood rooted to the spot, unable to speak or move. 
As the figure approached, my limbs gave way under me, and 
witha faint cry I sank, half-unconscious, to the ground. Some 
one rushed out from behind a pillar and caught me in his arms, 
and a well-known, indignant voice exclaimed: 

“ My lord, my lord, you have killed her!” 

“Tush! ’tis but a swoon,” came in unmistakable, manly ac- 
cents from the White Lady. “Leave the girl alone, Humphrey, 
and look to thyself. There be hawks abroad.” 

As he spoke lights appeared at the other end of the corridor. 
The White Lady vanished—how or where I was too bewildered 
to see—the lights drew near, and I, recovering a little from my 
alarm, looked up and beheld the hard, stern face of the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, my mistress’s unrelenting foe. 

‘What means this unseemly disturbance?” he demanded. 
“So-ho!” as his eye fell on the queen’s colors which I, in com- 
mon with all her household, wore. ‘A midnight meeting with 
one of the queen’s ladies! These are pretty doings. Like mis- 
tress, like maid.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ cried my protector, starting for- 
ward. “ This lady was affrighted and swooned. I chanced to be 
in the way, and rendered her what slight service I could.” 

“A likely story!” scoffed the cardinal. ‘“Affrighted? Of 
what ?” 
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“The White Lady,” I faltered, still unable to decide if my 
eyes or my ears had deceived me. 

“"Tis true, my lord,” respectfully interposed an attendant 
who was standing by. “She hath been seen to walk of late.” 

“ Pshaw !” contemptuously. ‘Tell me not these old woman’s 
tales! It is a mere blind, I tell you. Ha!” with a sudden start 
as he recognized Humphrey. “There is more in this than meets 
the eye. You are of the Duke of Buckingham’s household, sir. 
How come you here?” 

Humphrey hesitated. 

“You had some message to the queen?” 

“On my honor, no!” answered Humphrey, with such evi- 
dent sincerity that the cardinal’s suspicions fell. 

“Then what ? Explain your presence.” 

“TI lost my way—coming out—this lady’s screams drew me 
to the spot.” 

He broke down at this point, but the cardinal, unheeding 
the lame excuse, had turned away with a baffled expression, 
muttering : 

“Too late! I see it all. The White Lady! ’Tis Bucking- 
ham himself.” 

The lights receded, and we were left alone. 

“ Humphrey!” I exclaimed. “Is this sooth? Was it indeed 
the duke I beheld anon ?” 

“It would avail nothing to deny it,” he answered, gloomily. 

“And you, what make you here? To aid and abet him?” 

“No, on my soul, Dolores! To defend my lord in case of 
need—to save him from the consequences of his folly—to pre- 
vent, perchance,” in a lower voice and half to himself, “ some 
greater evil.” 

I stood aghast. An abyss seemed opening at my feet. 

“The queen!’ I uttered at length. “Knows she aught of 
this?” 

“No more than the babe unborn.” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. One half of my fears had van- 
ished with that assurance. But what remained were grave enough. 
I regained my chamber with a heavy heart. I had distrusted 
Buckingham from the first, though for Humphrey’s sake I had 
tried to think better of him. I felt now that I had judged him 
truly. Selfish and unprincipled, he would scruple at nothing to 
attain his purpose. 

The morning, however, brought tidings that relieved my 
anxiety on the queen’s account. The vexatious delays, created 
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for the most part by Buckingham to serve his own ends, were 
ended at last, and madame was to set forth at once on her 
journey. The king and queen were to accompany her as far as 
the coast. I was among those chosen to attend my mistress on 
this occasion. It occurred to me that the queen had guessed a 
little how matters stood, and wished to give me an opportunity 
of seeing the last of the man I loved. She herself was not over 
cheerful. She had grown accustomed to Buckingham’s devotion 
and was loth to give it up. Where should she find another 
cavalier so respectful, so obedient, so ready, as it seemed, to 
give up everything to her lightest wish. 

At the last moment the king fell ill, and was forced to re- 
main behind. The two queens, my mistress and the queen- 
mother, Marie de Medicis, accompanied the youthful princess as 
far as Amiens. 

There the queen-mother, overcome with grief at losing her 
favorite child, fell sick in ‘her turn, and was unable to proceed. 
Messengers were despatched to the King of England, craving 
him to excuse the delay, the princess being unwilling to leave 
her mother till she was somewhat restored to health. Mean- 
while, we remained at Amiens, and I, for one, enjoyed the un- 
looked-for respite—for I knew not when or where I should see 
Humphrey again. He had promised to return and claim me as . 
soon as it lay in his power; but the times were uncertain and 
he was not his own master. A fortnight elapsed before Queen 
Marie recovered sufficiently to permit of madame’s departure. 
We made the most of our time. The strict etiquette and for- 
mality of the Louvre were relaxed, and we enjoyed all unwonted 
liberty, of which we did not fail to take advantage. But all 
good things must end, and at length the last evening arrived. 
I was standing by a window in one of the galleries waiting for 
my lover, who had craved me to meet him there and bid him 
farewell, when a cloaked and hooded form approached me, and 
would have passed me, but with a sudden movement I threw 
myself in the way. It was the queen; I had recognized her by 
her walk. 

“ Madame,” I exclaimed, obeying an irresistible impulse, and 
disregarding the rules of etiquette that forbade me to address 
her first, “whither go you?” 

“To meet Buckingham, and bid him farewell,” she answered, 
like one in a dream. 

She had put my fear into words. I threw myself at her 
feet. 
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“Oh, mi regna!” I cried, clinging to her skirts, and effect- 
ually impeding her progress. “Be advised! Consider what advan- | 
tage may be taken! Remember who you are!” 

I had gone too far. She drew herself up to her full 
height. 

‘‘ Methinks it is you that forget,” she answered, haughtily. 
“Anne of Austria is not wont to be dictated to by her de- 
pendents.” 

Then relenting suddenly, as she caught sight of my pale 
and ‘stricken face: 

“Nay, Lola, take it not to heart. ’ Twas unkindly said, and 
I know thou meanest well. Thou foolish wench, dost thou think 
I cannot guard my own dignity? Come then and judge for 
thyself. ’Twere better, perchance, after all. I can trust thee to 
hold thy tongue. Take thy mantle and follow me.” 

I obeyed, and, wrapped ina long, dark cloak that effectually 
screened me from observation, I followed my mistress into the 
pleasance. She turned aside into a shaded path, at the end of 
which I beheld two cavaliers awaiting us. By the beating of 
my heart I knew that one of them was Humphrey, and that had 
I stayed behind, I should have kept my tryst in vain. 

The foremost of the two figures advanced, and uncovering 
his head disclosed the bold, handsome features of the duke. 

“ Ah, madame,” he ardently exclaimed, how can I thank 
you!” 

“Nay, my lord duke,” the queen replied, “you make too 
much of it. ’Tis a small favor to grant a friend to bid him 
farewell.” 

“But here—at this hour—alone!” 

The queen grew red. 

“Speak not thus,” she exclaimed, “or you will make me 
repent my condescension.” 

“* Twas wrong,” he answered, humbly. “I meant but to show 
your majesty I was not ungrateful.” 

Appeased by his words, she made me a sign to draw 
back a little. I obeyed, but kept within sight—within hearing 
even, if she chose to raise her voice. Presently I heard a hur- 
ried step behind me, and a hand was laid on my arm. 

“ Sweetheart,” came Humphrey’s voice, in an agitated whisper, 
“canst thou forgive me? I had no choice.” 

“Nay,” I answered, “if there is blame I must needs share 
it too. It were scarce possible to do otherwise.” 

“If thou deemest thus, I am content. *Twas hard to give 
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up the hope of seeing thee. Faith hath been kinder than I 
dared to look for.” 

He took my hand, and for a brief space I forgot all else 
in the joy of his presence. Then suddenly a cry rang out—a 
cry of fear and anger. 

“A mot! la reine!” 

It was the queen’s voice. I broke from Humphrey and hur- 
ried forward—to find my mistress flushed, trembling, with tears 
of indignation in her eyes, and Buckingham standing at a little 
distance, looking sullen and discomfited. 

The gardens suddenly woke into life. Lights flashed hither 
and thither, and several gentlemen appeared on the scene with 
drawn swords. The queen by this time had regained some 
measure of self-control, but her bosom still heaved with her re- 
cent emotion. 

“It is nought,” she said, in answer to the eager inquiries 
that beset her on every side. “I was affrighted, and cried out: 
I came forth to take the air with my waiting woman, and in 
the darkness I mistook my lord of Buckingham for I know not 
what. I thank you, gentlemen, but I need not detain you.” 

She inclined her head with a gesture of dismissal, and taking 
my arm hurried away without looking to see what effect her 
speech produced. But I, less pre-occupied, noticed not a few 
meaning glances and covert smiles. 

The queen never opened her lips till she regained her own 
apartments ; then she threw herself into my arms and burst into 
tears. 

“He insulted me!” she sobbed. “Me, a daughter of Spain! 
Fool that I was to trust him! Thou wert right, Dolores. I will 
never forgive him!” 

I was silent, not daring to question her, yet wondering greatly 
what could have chanced to move her to such passion. And 
presently she dried her tears. 

“T will not weep. ’Tis doing the insolent islander too much 
honor. Tell no one, Dolores, -what I have let fall.” 

And that night, at the farewell banquet, it seemed to me that 
I had/never seen her look more brilliant or more stately. The 
duke on the contrary looked like a man who had received a re- 
buff when he least expected it. His mortification was plainly 
legible in his face. 

The queen soon felt the effects of her imprudence. The re- 
port of what had happened had flown like wildfire through the 
court and had lost nothing in the telling. On her return to 
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Paris her liberty was curtailed, and the restraints with which she 
had always been surrounded increased. The king, who had never 
loved her, was greatly incensed against her. Several of her at- 
tendants were dismissed, and others, known to be inimical to her 
interests, appointed in their stead. I, by some miracle, escaped 
unnoticed, and in spite of my known devotion to her was per- 
mitted to retain my post, one which brought me into constant 
communication with her. She clung to me more than ever, as 
to her only friend, and my heart ached for her in her loneliness 
and humiliation. 

One morning I was sent for to her presence and found her 
walking up and down her chamber looking flushed and excited. 

“ Dolores,” she said, “I need thy help.” And, lowering her 
voice, “Buckingham is here. I must see him.” 

I was silent for a moment, stricken dumb. 

“ Ah, madame!” I exclaimed, when my speech returned to 
me. “Have you not perilled enough on his account?” 

“Nay,” eagerly, “’tis but for an instant, to tell him that I 
forgive him. ’Tis all he craves. He cannot live, he says, with- 
out my pardon.” 

“Let him die then,” was my first thought, for my heart was 
hot within me. The queen was watching my face. 

“Thou wouldst not have me drive him to desperation?” 

“T would have your majesty consider your own safety before 
his selfish gratification. The past hath shown he is over-apt to 
forget it.” 

“Nay, there is no danger if thou wilt do as I wish. ’Tis 
for the last time, Dolores. I would fain leave him with a kindly 
remembrance. What, after all, is his crime but to care too much 
for one who hath over few to love her?” 

I was moved, in spite of myself, by her pleading. It was 
hard, truly, that she must stoop to entreat where she was born 
to command, and the pity of it overcame my better judgment. 

“What is your majesty’s will?” I asked. 

“This is his plan: to come here disguised as his squire to 
see thee once more. That thou favorest Master Castleton is well 
known, and, even if the visit were discovered, suspicion would 
be averted. Wilt thou lend thyself to this, Lola, for the sake 
of thy friend—thy queen?” 

I yielded, for I could not do otherwise. I had ever been 
like wax in her hands. 

Evening came, and my seeming lover was ushered into my 
presence. The attendant withdrew, but ere we had time to in- 
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terchange a word the queen appeared. The duke stood by the 
doorway not daring to advance, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
his handsome face flushed with shame and anxiety. And as the 
queen gazed on him her expression gradually softened. 

“ Buckingham!” she said, in a low, tremulous voice, and at 
the sound the duke sprang forward and threw himself at her 
feet. 

“Ah, madame!” he cried, “can you ever forgive me? I 
was mad. I knew not what I did. Yet a man might well be 
pardoned for losing his wits before such dazzling beauty.” 

“Hush!” she said, gently, “or I may not listen. Yes, I for- 
give thee; though ‘twas ill done to take advantage of one so 
friendless.” 

“Not friendless,” he exclaimed, “while Buckingham lives!” 

“And what can you do for me? Your very presence is a 
source of danger.” 

He cast down his eyes. It was but too true. 

“Madame,” he said, after a pause, “will you not bestow on 
me somewhat by which to remember you? I need it not in- 
deed for that, but ’twould be sweet to have a pledge of your 
pardon.” 

She considered a moment, then quitted the room, and re- 
turned presently, bearing in her hand the casket containing the 
diamond ornament given her by the king. 

“ Wear this,” she said, “in remembrance of Anne of Austria. 
And now, farewell!” 

She extended her hand. He kissed it passionately, and with 
one last, lingering look turned away. The door closed behind 
him, and the queen, throwing herself into a chair, covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Madame,” I said, “was this gift wise? ’Tis certain to be 
missed and traced.” 

“Thou art a _ fool, Dolores,” she answered, impatiently. 
“Wouldst thou have me bestow a common fairing like a vil- 
lage maiden as a parting gift on the Duke of Buckingham? ’Tis 
a matter that concerns my pride.” 

I said no more, for indeed it was useless. The deed was 
done. But my heart misgave me that we should hear of it 
again. And I was right. 

A few weeks later it began to be hinted about the court 
that the Duke of Buckingham, during the festivities lately held 
at Whitehall in honor of the royal marriage, had been seen to 
wear a magnificent diamond shoulder knot, the very fac semtle 
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of the one lately worn by the queen at the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse’s ball. It was some time before the report reached my 
ears. I hastened at once to warn the queen, and found her 
with an agitated visage, perusing a missive from the king. 

“Read that, Dolores,” she said. 

It was a request—say rather a command—that she should 
appear at a grand state banquet to be given the following week, 
and wear the diamond ornament. I looked aghast. Refusal 
meant discovery. What was to be done? 

“It was thoughtless of him,” quoth the queen, “to wear it in 
public.” ' 

Thoughtless! It was criminal imprudence—the gratification 
of his selfish vanity at her expense. But how to mend it? 

“ Madame,” I suggested, “ what if we were to let the duke 
know how the matter stands? He might perhaps devise a 
means—”’ 

“Of sending the jewel?” she interrupted. ‘Thou art right, 
Dolores, so that it arrive in time!” 

A trusty messenger was dispatched and bidden to hasten as 
though on an errand of life and death. Then there was nothing 
for it but to wait; and what weary waiting that was, how filled 
with anxiety, and hope deferred, methinks I shall ne’er forget. 
The last day arrived, and the queen, sick with apprehension, was 
preparing to feign a sudden illness as an excuse for her non- 
attendance, when I was told that a gentleman craved instant 
speech with me. I hastened forth, and in the ante-chamber, 
splashed up to the eyes, weary, and travel-worn, beheld my 
Humphrey. 

“Thou!” I exclaimed, and would have sprung towards him, 
but he stepped backwards. 

“T am not fit to touch thee, sweetheart, but I could not rest 
till I had delivered this into thy safe-keeping.” 

And he placed in my hands the diamond ornament. 

The relief was so great I could scarcely speak. Making him 
a sign to wait, I hastened to tell the queen. In a few moments 
I returned. 

“Follow me, Humphrey,” I exclaimed; “her majesty would 
thank thee herself.” 

“In this guise?” hanging back. 

“Nay, what matters the guise? "Tis her deliverer she would 
fain behold.” 

The queen’s eyes were swimming with tears as she held out 
her hand for him to kiss. 
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“Master Castleton,” she exclaimed, “I know not how to 
thank you! Is there no boon, no guerdon I can bestow to 
show my gratitude in some slight measure?” 

“There is, indeed, madame,” he replied, “yet I scarce know 
how to ask it.” 

“ What if I have guessed it already?” smiling. And, taking 
my hand, “ Have I thy leave, Lola?” 

But I, in my turn, hung back. 

“Oh, madame!” I exclaimed, “how can I leave you!” 

“’Tis hard to part with thee,” she replied; “but it seems 
‘twould be well to give some color to this gentleman’s journey ; 
and I would fain see thy happiness assured, my Lola, while it 
is yet in my power.” 

So almost against my will the matter was settled. I had 
small time for preparation. The next day the queen’s chaplain 
performed the ceremony. And a week later, with tears and 
many forebodings, I parted from my queen. I received a kindly 
welcome from the Queen Henriette on my first appearance at 
court, and was given a post about her person. But on the 
murder of the Duke of Buckingham, three years later, my hus- 
band retired to live on his own estate, since which time I have 
had little of note to relate. They say that the happiest nations 
are those that have no history—and so it is with me. 


EDITH STAMFORTH. 
London, England. 





THE MYSTICAL ROSE. 


SWEETEST mystery of the ages! Chalice of creative light! 

Heart of fragrance of all blossoms! Type of universes bright ! 

Folded in and in with beauty—Nature’s lamp for virgin shrine ; 

Breathing out and out pure, loving, incensed breath of the Di- 
vine ; 

All the days of God’s creation count thee symbol of God’s 
grace ; 

All the chanting of the Seraphim the roses bear through space. 


VOL. LV.—45 
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Through the spaces flecked with color roseate fires flash and 
burn 

(Beacon lights—Christ-hearts of worship—that in rapturous prais- 
es yearn), 

Fold on fold of petaled beauty, waves of sweetness rise and 
fall, 

Veiling in a sea of splendor one sweet Heart—the heart of all. 

Mystic Rose! O Rose of Glory! Rose of Life! O Radiant Rose! 

Wingéd angels veil their faces— Silence! None thy secret 
knows. 


Far below the ocean’s crystal, where the voice of all is stilled, 

Still as all, pale mystic roses ope their petals, music-thrilled ; 

God-vibrations shape each folding till they rise above the sea, 

Flowering forth among the meadows in a fair earth-mystery. 

Neither man nor angel knoweth whence they come, nor whither 
gO ; 

Virgin-born they, God-transmuted, into silence silent flow. 


Mystic Rose, the Virgin bore thee! In her bosom, as a shrine 

Thou wilt burn through eons of roses, Heart of Jesus, all-divine! 

Linked to earth through rosary’s garland, Aves, Aves stir thy 
breath, 

And each Ave upward winging, addeth rose to Virgin’s wreath, 

Till an ocean of love’s roses bloometh at the Saviour’s feet— 

Mighty censer of prayer-incense, offering of the Virgin sweet. 


Bloom, O Rosary! Thread of patience, through fate’s fingers 
swiftly run ; 

Each small bead doth hide a blossom—mystic roses every one. 

Smiles the Virgin o’er creation, she who formed the perfect 
man ; 

Rose of Life! O Rose Immortal! Crowning flower of God’s pure 
plan. 

Aves! Aves! Lo, the fragrance rising to the veiléd throne! 

This the mystery of the roses—seed of love, and love alone. 


MARIE LOYOLA LE BARON. 
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THE LATEST WORD OF SCIENCE ON VENOMOUS 
SNAKES. 


THERE is no living creature which inspires man with such 
horror and loathing as the snake. Even when we know that the 
one which we meet belongs to an innocent species we shrink 
from it. Having no legs, the snake glides along by means of 
its ribs, which articulate with rudimentary transverse processes 
of the vertebra. As it is also without organs of mastication, it 
swallows its prey (always a living animal) entire; and it is curi- 
ous to see how it does it. A snake’s mouth can open cross- 
wise as well as vertically, and, what is more, each side. of the 
mouth has the power of working separately and independently. 
Once in the reptile’s jaws the prey cannot escape, owing to the 
snake’s teeth, which are arched backwards. One side of the 
movable jaw is now thrust forward and the teeth of this side 
are implanted further on; then the other side of the jaw per- 
forms the same movement, and slowly but surely the prey is 
drawn in. And let us add that, owing to this peculiar structure of 
its mouth, a snake can swallow an object bigger in size than itself. 

The snake’s sharp, recurved teeth are generally conical and 
are immovably united to the maxillary bone, while in the venom- 
ous species the poison fangs are covered by a fold of mucous 
membrane, underneath which lie also several reserve poison teeth, 
ready to take the place of the others when they are lost. The 
poison glands are situated behind the eye, under the temporal 
muscle, so as to be compressed by its contraction. They are 
oval bodies, sometimes as big as an almond. The color and vis- 
cosity of the virus differs very much in different snakes; but it 
may be generally described as a transparent, slightly viscid fluid 
looking not unlike glycerine, and when dried it forms a substance 
resembling gum-arabic. Although snake poison acts even on the 
lowest forms of invertebrate life, its action is most powerful on 
warm-blooded animals,.and it may prove deadly to the cold- 
blooded. It is incorrect to speak of the poison fangs as being 
perforated; during its development the tooth folds on_ itself, 
and it thus takes the form of a tube through which the poison 
is hypodermically injected. But in some sea snakes—and all sea 
snakes are venomous—the fang remains an open groove. 

The snake which is the most highly specialized, and which 
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stands at the head of the order Ophidia, is the rattlesnake (cro- 
tolus). This reptile is peculiar to America. Its tail ends in a 
number of buttons, which form what is commonly called the 
rattle, and the rattle serves the very useful purpose of warning 
away its enemies. Here let us observe that at the end of the 
tail of harmless snakes is a horny cap covering the terminal 
vertebrz, and this is no doubt the first button, which in the 
rattlesnake is developed into several buttons or joints. 

The majority of innocent snakes when they are alarmed vio- 
lently shake the end of their tail,and we are told by good au- 
thorities that this frequent vibration induces a greater flow of 
the nutritive fluid to this part of the body, which in the per- 
fected rattlesnake finally results in new grade-structure, in a re- 
petition of the original button found in non-venomous snakes. 

The rattlesnake sometimes grows to be eight feet long and is 
of various colors. But the exact tint of a reptile is a matter of 
little specific importance, as reptiles—especially snakes—are capa- 
ble of a certain range of variation in colors, so as to harmonize 
with their surroundings, and this renders them less conspicuous. 
Thus, in a desert snakes will be of a sandy hue; and Profes- 
sor Cope, speaking of mimetic analogy, tells us that in Arizona 
and New Mexico, where vegetation is very liable to produce 
spines and thorns, the rattlesnake is provided with two thorn- 
like growths on its head, and hence its name—the horned rattle- 
snake. In the Northern States of America this reptile is 
sluggish and not very venomous; but in the South it becomes 
more dangerous, and the diamond-back variety (crotolus Adaman- 
teus), which is mostly found in Florida, and grows to the length 
of eight feet, is greatly dreaded. Its bite is often fatal. 

The smallest rattlesnake is the crotolus Oregonus, found west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and whose length does not exceed 
fifteen inches. It is a mistake to suppose that the age of a rat- 
tlesnake can be determined by the number of its rattles, for it 
has been certainly known to gain more than one rattle in a year. 
Rattlesnakes have been killed which had as many as twenty-one 
rattles. 

The moccasin snake, or water viper, of our Southern States 
is even more dreaded than the rattlesnake by the negroes on 
the rice plantations; for it does not wait until it is irritated to 
bite, but springs boldly at whatever comes toward it. The 
moccasin is not properly a crotolus, the rattles of the latter 
being replaced in the moccasin by a horny point about half an 
inch long. 
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But if in the South and Southwest of the United States the 
rattlesnake and moccasin may inflict fatal wounds, they do not 
equal in deadliness four serpents of India, viz.: the cobra, the 
ophiophagus elaps, the bungarus, and Russell’s viper. The bite 
of any one of these is certain death. Dr. J. Fayrer in his mon- 
umental work, Zhe Venomous Snakes of India, says: “1 believe 
that more than twenty thousand persons die annually in India 
from snake-bite alone.” Of the four snakes above mentioned 
the cobra is by far the most numerous, and it may almost be 
called a sociable, friendly reptile, so often is it found in houses, 
on shelves, under pillows. It is not aggressive; if you let it 
alone it will let you alone. But if by chance you touch it, in 
an instant its hood expands and, with a lightning dart, it gives 
you your quietus. It may be laid down as a rule that the 
larger the animal bitten (and this applies to all snake-bites), the 
greater is the power of resistance. Thus, while a cobra can kill 
a chicken in a few seconds, a full-grown, healthy man may live 
an hour; although if fairly struck in a large vein, death may 
follow in half an hour. The cobra’s poison does not destroy the 
coagulability of the blood, as does the poison of Russell’s viper, 
which produces perfect fluidity. But, like that of Russell’s viper, 
the cobra’s poison may be kept many years and still retain all 
its virulence. It is an interesting fact that a cobra can be 
made to bite itself and be none the worse for it; nor will an- 
other cobra suffer in the least when bitten by one of its own 
kind. It sometimes grows to the length of six feet, and although 
essentially a ground snake, it climbs well and swims well. But 
while the cobra is so deadly, it is astonishing with what ease a 
professional snake-catcher captures it. The snake-catcher grasps 
the cobra’s tail with his right hand and quickly lifts it off the 
ground at arm’s length. He then with his left hand places a 
stick midway across the reptile’s body. The cobra immediately 
coils round the stick and at the same time tries to reach the 
man. The latter now begins an oscillating motion with one 
knee. This attracts the snake’s attention, and he als6 seems to 
exert an influence over it, for presently the cobra begins to 
keep time and sways its head to and fro at the same rate as 
the man’s knee. In a couple of minutes the snake-catcher 
lowers the cobra to the ground, draws it gently backwards 
until its body is well stretched out, then suddenly pins it down 
with the stick just behind the head. He now places his naked 
foot on the tail, after which he firmly grasps the reptile back of 
the head in the very spot where the stick had pinioned it. 
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Thus caught, the cobra is powerless to do him any harm, and 
now by giving its jaws a squeeze they are made to open, and 
the poison fangs can be plainly seen. If any of the virus is 
wanted for experiment, the snake may be excited to strike at a 
leaf stretched across a mussel-shell, and the virus, like so much 
syrup, is seen trickling out of the tube-like teeth. From a full- 
grown cobra a half a drachm may be procured in this way, for 
the snake-catcher knows how to make it strike again and again 
at the leaf. Nothing can better show the deadliness of cobra 
poison than the case of a native woman mentioned by Dr. 
Fayrer. She was bitten on the finger while asleep, and of course 
died; but what is more, her infant, poisoned through her’ milk, 
died two hours after it had taken the breast. 

To many Hindoos the cobra is an object of veneration; it is 
to them the emblem of evil. When they discover one in the 
house they are filled with awe, and, instead of killing it, they 
feed it and shelter it, lest by doing otherwise they might bring 
misfortune on their family. And if while the snake is thus ten- 
derly treated it should bite and destroy anybody, it is merely 
taken out into the fields and allowed to go its way. 

Some writers maintain that death from cobra poison is due 
to organic changes in the blood-cells. But Dr. Fayrer, than 
whom there is no higher authority, says that death is caused by 
the direct influence of the virus on the centres of nerve force. 
The bite produces general paralysis, and death comes on with 
frightful convulsions. The cobra is called a hooded snake because 
when it is excited its neck spreads into an oval disc, which 
gives the reptile a singularly horrible appearance. 

The bungarus, like the cobra, is fond of entering houses and 
hiding on shelves and bookcases. But while its bite is always 
fatal, the poison is somewhat slower to act, and the victim has 
a little more time to prepare for death. Dr. Fayrer knew a 
lady who journeyed a whole night in her palanquin with a bun- 
garus snugly coiled up under the pillow. Had she thrust her 
hand under the pillow she would have been dead by sunrise. 
Next to the cobra, this is the most destructive serpent in India. 

Russell’s viper (the Dadoia) is an exceedingly beautiful snake, 
but, while its bite is certain death, it is not near so plentiful as 
the bungarus and cobra. It is also very sluggish, and shows 
great reluctance to use its fangs. But no snake is more hardy, 
and it can live a whole twelve-month without food or water. 

The ophiophagus elaps (the Hamadryad) is a hooded snake 

like the cobra, and its bite is equally fatal. But it is much 
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longer than the cobra, bungarus, and Russell’s viper, sometimes 
growing to the length of fourteen feet. As its name implies, it 
feeds on other snakes, but it is comparatively rare and is seldom 
found in the vicinity of dwellings. In one respect the ophiopha- 
gus is the most terrible snake known: it is so fierce and aggres- 
sive that woe to him who ventures even within a moderate dis- 
tance of it. Dr. Fayrer, quoting Dr. Cantor, tells of an ophio- 
phagus which pursued a man with the rage of a tiger: “The 
man fled with all speed, and terror added wings to his flight, till, 
reaching a small river, he plunged in, hoping he had thus escaped 
his enemy, but on reaching the opposite bank up reared the fu- 
rious hamadryad ready to bury its fangs in his trembling body. 
In utter despair, he bethought himself of his turban, and in a 
moment dashed it on the serpent, which darted at it like light- 
ning, and for some moments wreaked its vengeance in furious 
bites, after which it returned quietly to its former haunts.” __ 

The salt-water snakes of India are extremely poisonous; other 
snakes and fish die from their bite in less than an hour, while 
a man dies in about four hours. In some parts of the Bay of 
Bengal they are most abundant, and sometimes grow to be five 
feet long. Their fangs are smaller than the fangs of land snakes, 
and they give such a gentle bite,. seemingly little more than the 
prick of a pin, that the person bitten can hardly believe he has 
got his death wound. In the water they swim with rapidity, 
for their tail is flat like the fin of a fish, but it is only in the 
water that they are dangerous. When left on the shore by the 
waves, they are helpless and blind, and in captivity soon die. 

It is believed by ignorant people that the pig and the mon- 
goose do not suffer when bitten by venomous snakes. The truth 
is the mongoose is so very active that the most agile cobra can 
do little more than scratch it; while the pig is protected by its 
fat. When fairly struck, however, near an artery, it has been 
proved that the pig and the mongoose die as surely as other 
animals. 

In Africa and Australia the most deadly snakes are the vi- 
pers, and let us add that the viper is more widely distributed 
than any other snake. But in no part of the world is the mor- 
tality. from snake-bite so great as in India, where in 1887 re- 
wards were paid for the killing of 562,221 venomous snakes, 
while in the same year, according to government report, 19,740 
human beings succumbed to snake-bites, and of these deaths 
nine-tenths were due to the cobra. 

WILLIAM SETON. 
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ARE WE WORTHY OF OUR INHERITANCE ? 


“ SEE the old man at the table; what is he doing?” 

“T don’t know; is’nt he horrid ?” 

I turned from the picture of “ Louis XI. at Prayer,” hang- 
ing in the Metropolitan Museum, and glanced at the speakers. 
Types of the people, and echoes of the remarks frequent in art- 
galleries. An art critic once said that the Jtalian peasants, igno- 
rant though they are, have more true culture than many rich 
Americans. The full significance of the fact now dawned upon 
me for the first time. Centuries of religious and artistic senti- 
ment have touched the poorest class in Italy; in America the 
people have just awakened to the knowledge of such an ideal. 
As the speakers passed, a quaint, sweet-faced old lady came in 
view. She paused before the picture of a portly priest, a cari- 
cature by Vibert. A shocked expression flitted over the gentle 
face, her hand was quickly lifted, and the sign of the cross was 
reverently made. Her criticism had been silently expressed. 
No picture can be great that outrages truth, as no book deserves 
approval that violates morality—the corner-stone of all true 
greatness. A crowd of school-girls next fluttered by; one, a 
much-bejewelled young woman of their number, saying she thought 
“the old masters a horrid bore.” People came and went; but 
the murmur of meaningless remarks continued until the guard 
called : “ All out!” 

It is time that we who are Catholics and Americans awoke 
to the glory of our art inheritance. A pictorial wealth has been 
bequeathed to humanity; old churches abroad are adorned with 
carvings that are the wonder of modern wood-workers; the curio- 
shops display, as their choicest treasures, metal-work and embroid- 
eries that have been taken from old cathedrals. Let us learn the 
beauty of our inheritance, and the value of our treasures. The 
artist is a man not unlike the common run of humanity ; but he 
has been trained to see the beauty lying all about this world of 
ours, and his mission is to point it out to us. His riches are 
not in money and stock, but in truth and beauty. Yet even 
our art schools are filled with students who learn the letter, but 
who miss the spirit of the law. Pupils who receive excellent 
technical training, but who fail to realize that the artist—in mu- 
sic, in literature, as in painting—should be the humble interpre- 
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ter of nature, who should “lead from nature up to nature’s God.” 
Meanwhile, Catholics, who have had bequeathed to them the no- 
blest art that this world has ever known, still more, the germ 
and inspiration of all art, are ignorant of the grandeur of their 
birth-right. Let us have a more universal knowledge of the un- 
derlying principles of art, and therein will be a remedy for the 
fatal eruption of painted plaques and dustpans that has spread 
throughout the land. 

A recent display of canvases, the result of a year’s work in 
a representative “ ladies’ college,” was an exhibition of the grav- 
est errors to be committed in the pictorial world. How does 
the art work of our convent schools bear the comparison? We 
do not ask the standard to be commensurate ; we demand it 
more exalted. odlesse oblige. 

Let no false art be taught, and from the germ of the true 
great results will develop. No mere technical training of the 
eyes and the fingers will suffice, although there is little more to 
be acquired in even the best art schools. Thackeray says: “A 
skillful hand is only a second artistical quality, worthless without 
the first, which is a great heart.” The severe and necessary 
training for music, literature, or painting, must be subsequent to 
a convent course of studies; no more than a mere foundation 
can be expected from “our graduates.” That the pupils should 
have sufficient impetus to continue their studies is what is de- 
sirable. 

Why are the Catholics not more fully represented in our art 
schools? Are they satisfied with superficialities? Neither means 
nor ability seem to be lacking. They ought to have the vital 
spark of all true greatness, which is religious enthusiasm. Why 
should it be that the voice of the Catholic is so seldom heard 
in the management of our art schools? Are we indifferent to ° 
our best interests ? 

From the earliest pre-historic rude carvings mankind has 
stammered out his, attempts in expressing his higher life. An 
ideal has haunted him that he has ever failed to grasp. Like 
the voice of St. John the Baptist, the mission of art through 
the centuries has been to make straight the pathway of the 
Lord. Shut out from the service of its ideal, of its religion, the 
spirit of art wanders in sorrow, like Dante, the exile, to and fro 
without the gates of ‘Florence. 

All sincere expression demands respect. The rudest Indian 
carving is valuable. The simplest article may be artistic, while 
the yards of canvas spoiled by young lady graduates are neither 
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desirable nor valuable. It is better to learn the difference be- 
tween good and bad work, than to do the latter. 

Art has ever been deeply devout. The Greeks believed, 
therefore they sculptured. Gothic architecture materialized the 
soaring faith of northern Europe. The Italian’s religion was a 
vital part of his existence; painting in Italy sang a glorious “ Te 
Deum” from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, a period 
characterized by the deepest religious ferver, and which encir- 
cled the corporal existences of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Domi- 
nic, St. Catherine, St. Bernardino, and other saints. Of distinctly 
Christian art we find the germs in the catacombs, where re- 
markable examples have been recently unearthed, and where the 
art treasures of many tombs are still unknown. The Byzantine 
school has left sufficient evidences to tell us of the hopes and 
limitations of its time. In the tenth century we find a noble 
Saxon priest, Bernward, tutor to Otho III., who later as bishop 
of Hildesheim “tried to bring to greater perfection the arts of 
painting, metal, and mosaic work.” In the twelfth century we 
meet with reproofs from St. Bernard to the monks for introduc- 
ing hunting scenes into their “solemn pictures.’ We cannot 
imagine a monastery of the early times lacking its “scriptorium ” 
and the faithful illuminators of the sacred page. With the dawn 
of the fourteenth century the soul began to glimmer through 
the stiff figures, and heralded the fullest awakening. The devel- 
opment of architecture having preceded painting, the artists found 
the cathedrals awaiting them. 

Since the so-called Reformation, the ideal has fled from men’s 
minds, and they have seen but the real, the body without the 
the spirit. Now, in the nineteenth century, we are upon the 
dawn of a revival, in many respects resembling the opening of 
the fourteenth. Ruskin says of the great schism in art: “On 
the one side we find those versed in the knowledge of the 
human form, intent on studying and imitating effects in color, 
and in light and in shade, without any other aspiration than the 
representation of beauty for its own sake, and the pleasure and 
triumphs of difficulties overcome. On the other hand, we 
find a race of painters, to whom the cultivation of art was a 
sacred vocation, the representation of beauty as a means, not an 
end.” These two theories hold good to-day, but only a Christian 
recognizes a vocation. 

In the development of painting we see portraits and land- 
scapes leading up to pictures that tell a story, which in turn 
give place to historical and religious compositions. The highest 
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ideal expressed with the clearest execution is the greatest pic- 
ture. Thus the crown of all art is in its source, the Uncreated 
Author of all truth. 

A noble nation produces unusual men, who in turn stamp 
their individuality upon their generation. The most important 
element of a race is its religious ideal; and the expression of a 
great people is in its highest form of art. The fullest knowledge 
of truth engenders the noblest men, while the highest art of a 
nation is its religious art. Hence, the men and women who are 
civilizing humanity to-day are placing the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s future art. 

The dawn is full of promise. Religion and art together are 
seeking a home in this continent, and the people are giving both 
a cordial welcome. Each year the exhibitions of artistic work 
show improvement. The art schools are crowded with earnest 
students, and we may hope the coming generation will not need 
to send to Europe for pictures to adorn its churches. Al- 
though most of the large American cities support art schools, 
the art of the continent is focused in New York. Here, four 
principal schools, each distinct in character, all aim at one ob- 
jective. The oldest of these is the stately Academy of Design, 
in the upper rooms of which are held the semi-annual exhibi- 
tions. Long ago in this school were trained the youths who are 
now the old academicians. An energetic band of students left 
the academy some years ago to found the Art Student’s League, 
the members of which bear about the same relation to the older 
school as does America to England. The League is considered 
the leading school of this country, as most of the representative 
artists have at some time been associated with it as students or 
critics. It will always be a popular institution, as the manage- 
ment lies directly within the hands of the pupils. Cooper Insti- 
tute is a free school, which aims at making the students self- 
supporting, although the same course of work is followed in all 
the art schools of New York as is adopted in Paris. Finally, 
there are the art schools of the Metropolitan Museum, conduct- 
ed in the Museum Building in Central Park. These classes have 
been more recently established than the others, and will, without 
doubt, become the national school of America. The managers 
of the Metropolitan Museum have charge of the school depart- 
ment, united with the appointed critics or instructors. Commo- 
dious rooms are to be devoted to the students within the new ad- 
dition now in process of erection. Many advantages are offered 
through the connection of the students with the gallery, especial 
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favors being granted them during the past winter by the kind- 
ness of General di Cesnola. 

Other institutions for the training of artist artisans are well 
patronized in New York, as indeed all these schools are, for ap- 
plicants have become numerous during the past few years. The 
tuition fees vary from twenty-five dollars a year to the same 
amount per month, according to the institution and depart- 
ment to which a student gains admission. A careful training of 
about two years in drawing in charcoal from plaster casts, be- 
ginning with block hands and feet, and reaching to full-length 
figures of ancient Grecian athletes, will usually gain an earnest 
student admittance into the life-class, by which time he has 
grown surprisingly humble. A few years of severe training have 
taught him the distance between his limitations and his ambi- 
tion. Entrance into the life-class seems a great advance, 
but ere long the hopeful student learns that he has made 
but his first step into the realm of art and that his future de- 
pends greatly upon his capacity for hard work. He continues 
drawing in black and white from models for a couple of years 
more, when his critic may permit him to take up the palette. 
Here comes in a special gift, for a sense of color and of form 
are quite distinct. As the student, who now begins to call him- 
self an artist, blushing as he does so at his presumption, gains 
control over his fingers and his eyes, his ideality may come into 
play, and he composes pictures; in other words, he gives his 
message to the world, if he sees the soul in things, or contents 
himself with reproducing the mere appearances. 

A mistaken notion is prevalent about the European art 
schools being the best for all aspiring students. As a matter of 
fact, the training of eyes and fingers during the earliest two or 
three years of an artist’s career, can be carried out with better 
advantage in America. The instructors, who, by the way, come 
twice a week to criticize, are more attentive to beginners in 
New York than they are in Paris. The professors there have 
neither time nor patience to devote to strugglers over block 
hands. The advantages also here of a familiar tongue and climate 
are not insignificant to students, who in most cases are board- 
ing] away from home. The benefits of European study are great- 
est to advanced workers, who have acquired the necessary tech- 
nique, and who consequently are more capable of profiting by 
their opportunities. Americans, as a rule, are not aware of the 
excellent work done in many local studios, possibly because the 
advance has been so rapid during the past few years. The 
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spring and fall exhibitions evidence improvement year after year, 
while the recent collection shown by the Society of American 
Artists, the representative work of our country, displayed excel- 
lent technique and execution, but lacked in ideality. 

The art of a country reflects its national characteristics. In 
Europe, France, Germany, and Holland, are now the centres of 
art life. The English are an intensely practical people; their 
expressions, therefore, lack the higher imaginative qualities. The 
Salon mirrors the republic of France, vivacious, audacious, impul- 
sive. German art is sincere, reverent, sympathetic. America but 
hints of her possibilities. The brilliancy of the French school is 
slowly giving way before the deep earnestness of the Munich 
students. Our finest modern Catholic art comes from the Ger- 
man studios. The religious art of America begins to take a 
more hopeful stand, although we cannot insist too strongly that 
the artist but reflects the man, and to have Christian art we 
must first have Christian men. 

In all collections we find canvases painted for various ends. 
First, the “ pot-boilers,” which fulfil their object when they bring 
the dollars into their owner’s pockets. Then the triumph over 
technical difficulties gains admission for many paintings into col- 
lections. These become the text books of the profession, and 
are sometimes falsely considered the acme of excellence. At the 
exhibits are represented those artists who catch and fix upon 
canvas a bit of God’s joyous heaven and earth, and are called 
the landscape painters. One of such, and the leader of his school, 
was the simple-minded Corot, who knew and loved nature much 
as Wordsworth did. Finally, we see the wondrous ideal and re- 
ligious paintings in which an embodied poem starts into being 
from the master touch and the noble heart. 

The test of a picture, as well as of all literary or musical ex- 
pression, is its elevating qualities. It is greatest when it gives 
us highest life. The painting, the poem, the harmony, that speaks 
to us in immortal tones, is the one that helps us bear our daily 
burdens, and is the masterpiece. 

What are the evils which menace our national art? The most 
formidable is the spirit of materialism, which threatens to strangle 
all higher development. As the welfare of the individual is the 
safety of society, so upon the peace and culture of the individual 
men and women of the masses depend all future art expression. 
The Columbian Reading Union is telling our Catholics what 
literature they possess; we may depend upon that medium to 
teach them their artistic inheritance. It is gratifying to note the 
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continual improvement perceptible in our Catholic illustrated 
magazines, and the frequency with which they reproduce the 
best Christian paintings. In the general picture exhibitions in 
America we may trace the modern materialistic tendency, where 
the aim of art is lost in the technical part of the work, and in 
literature where our novelists forget their message to humanity in 
the skill of their delivery. We must avoid becoming clever me- 
chanics whose fingers are wiser than their heads. Humility, alas! 
is a virtue that is sadly out of fashion, but which is necessary to 
make all truly great men, and thereby great artists. Let us 
remedy the mistaken principles of art inculcated in nearly all 
boarding schools, and be pitiless in our condemnation of all 
wretched altar decoration. Statues that are beautiful in them- 
selves are too frequently hidden beneath muslin veils and tinsel 
crowns. Let us have natural, and therefore beautiful, field flow- 
ers to replace the gauze and paper roses upon our altars. Sim- 
plicity, truth, and beauty, are within the means of all. 

The artist who translates into the visible God’s world of 
beauty has a glorious mission to fulfil. He is Nature’s translator, 
a worshiper of the Supreme Artist, who tints the clouds and 
tapestries the trees. Great artists, as all noble men, must be 
deeply reverent, exquisitely sympathetic. Remember that all no- 
ble expression, be it through the medium of poem, sonata, or 
painting, retains something of a human soul. 

Thackeray among the novelists, and Browning among the poets, 
had each a keen appreciation of art. The latter seems to lose 
himself in the heart of Andrea del Sarto, “The faultless paint- 
er,” and rightly condemns the materialistic school of to-day. 
He says: 

“ And indeed the arm is wrong 
I hardly dare . . . yet, only you to see, 


Give the chalk here—quick, thus the line should go; 
Ay, but the soul? he’s Raphael’s; rub it out!” 


To understand nature we must study her, and love her vary- 
ing moods. If the beauty of the clouds pass over us unnoted, if 
the exquisite lace, like tracery of our winter trees, never win from 
us a glance of admiration, how dare we expect to understand 
the artist who reproduces them for our delight? Let us live 
simpler, more earnest lives, winning heavenly joys from the con- 
templation of nature on this fair earth, loaned to us for a little 
time, and we shall be more capable of understanding the poet 
and the painter when they deliver their message to the human 
race. JOSEPHINE LEWIS. 

Buffalo, N.Y. . 





THE WRATH OF MOTHER NATURE. 


THE WRATH OF MOTHER NATURE, 
A FAIRY TALE OF TO-DAY. 


ONCE upon a time there lived a poet, gentle, brave, and 
true. His lute, though oft it sang a merry strain, both sweet and 
gay, had minor chords to speak his heart’s complaint. 

As is a poet’s wont, he loitered through the woods, and 
sang of Nature, building verses tuneful in her praise; and, as 
such poets often do, he builded better than he knew. He some- 
times sang of Nature’s grandeur in the ocean wild, the forests 
old, in furious storms, in mountain passes, and in dark ravines. 

In gentler mood he sang of Nature hand in hand with hon- 
est toil; of plowman homeward plodding, of lowing kine, of 
harvest days, and rural ways, of winter nights beside the blaz- 
ing hearth, of haying time and Maying time, and many other 
themes that fit without demur to graceful rhyme and measure. 

But most he loved to sing of Nature hand in hand with 
faith: of holy joys, of village bells that called to prayer, of An- 
gelus said in the field, of fair procession, priest and people mov- 
ing slow through flowering vale and grove, beneath the listening 
sky. He sang of way-side shrines, of pious peasants praying 
while they plowed. 

He told of all the ways that rural folk employ to gain the 
dews of heaven: the blessing of the barn, the benediction 
poured with holy water on the pasture and the well, the sheep- 
fold and the hives. 

He loved to fit his verses to those prayers that Mother 
Church has planned for asking special favors on the flax and on 
the wine, on the orchard and the vine, on the meadow and the 
kine. 

One day, and ’twas not long ago, the poet, on a summer 
morn, was strolling near a lake whose limpid ways like netted 
sunbeams ceaseless played. A morn for brightest fancies, pure 
and calm. But rudely were his thoughts undone. He heard a 
thunderous murmuring from a cliff o’erhead. He looked and 
saw a woman’s mantled form! She beckoned him with gesture 
queenly, and he followed, while the muffled, distant thunder now 
he knew was only her deep sighing. She turned her eyes full 
on him. They lurid burned with rage and grief. She spoke, 
and hardly any music sounded in her voice, she was so wrath. 
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“Their impudence I’ve borne full long,” she said; “I'll bear it 
now no longer.” 

He could not speak for wondering. 

“Their only fondness is for money, and they’ve no fondness 
left for me. ‘Tis factories and mines, and cash accounts they 
care for—nothing else. They only seek my haunts to find some 
market value for their pains. For nothing now is beautiful un- 
less it is for sale. The sunrise on the mountain, the star-light 
on the sea, the verdure rich of hill or dale have charms no 
more, except in trade to summer tourist.” 

“If thou art Mother Nature,” the poet said, “thou knowest 
well that I, at least, have loved thee.” 

“Yes, poet-heart. Thou lovest what other men despise. See, 
now! The sun is just about to lift his forehead from behind 
the far horizon. This is the hour when I am fairest.” 

And though her eyes were wet with tears she turned a face 
all smiling toward the sun. That sparkling smile! The poet 
knelt and gazed with rapture on its radiance. The fields around 
grew fairer still. A thousand melodies from twittering birds 
arose. The dew, like globes of colored light, seemed turning 
round and round in every blade of grass. 

“Am I not fairest now?” said Nature. “And yet a hun- 
dred thousand sleepers lie in sluggish slumber. They have not 
known the morning. E’en were they now to wake and venture 
forth they scarce could see me—so dull their eyes from dissi- 
pated hours of yester night. For when I tell them to lie down 
and let my slumber, curtain soft of soothing blackness, close 
their eyelids drowsily, they laugh me then to scorn. They kill 
the mercy of the blessed darkness with manufactured lights ; 
and when my light of day-time has arrived they know it not. 

Most carefully I weave that web of velvet gloom, with 
threads of happy dreams and floss of ebon shadows full of 
balm for weary eye and brain. But when at eve I gently let it 
down, they tear it with their garish lights and noise, and horrid 
ways of midnight toil or revelry. ‘Tis thus they treat my every 
tenderness, repulsing rude my fondest cares. Well—I will let 
them have their way. They have refused me homage due. I 
ne’er again shall ask it.” 

She ceased. The poet, asked, with apprehensions sad: 
“What is thy meaning?” 

“TI mean,” she said, and wrathfully the lightnings darted from 
her glance—‘ I mean that men no more shall cast their insults 
in my face. My veil of night they shall not tear again; nor 
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shall my dewy dawn come up unheeded. I shall beseech the 
sun to burn away all vestige of the greenness I had spread to 
please their sight. The clouds I shall withdraw. I shall com- 
mand the birds, the flowers, the aromatic spices of the woods 
and fields to die forever. And I—upon some desert waste—I 
shall lie down. The white, dry sand will cover me. I'll wither 
there and mingle with the dust, and be no more.” 

“Oh, mother! queen! my first love and my best, unsay thy 
words. If thou diest, I too must pine away and die; I could 
not, would not live without thee. Bear with the world a little 
while. Perhaps some better days will come, when men, repent- 
ing their ingratitude, will turn to thee again with love and fealty.” 

“Tt cannot be!” she said. “Yet am I loath to leave thee, 
or to bring thee unto death. Thee I would spare—but only 
thee.” 
“Thou canst not spare me if thou sparest not thyself,” the 
the poet cried. “My heartstrings each must snap asunder if I 
see thee die.” 

“ Must I then live for thee?” she queried, pensively. “Shall 
we two go in search of other sphere more true than this? So 
shall it be. But I will leave this world a withered stretch, 
without one charm of all those charms they have despised. Nor 
will I brook their patronizing ways—their chaining me a petted 
plaything in their city parks or summer haunts. Their patron- 
age is more insulting than their scorn. I'll have no more of it. 
No blade of grass shall grow among their bricks; no caged 
bird shall sing; no flower shall bloom beneath their smoke-stain- 
ed sky. And, as for you and me, a summer storm shall come 
now at my beck, and on its wings we'll float away. We'll pass 
the barren moon. Once it was lush and green, like this same 
earth, and like this earth it recreant proved. *Tis doomed to 
everlasting dryness. And barren like its moon shall this same 
earth become. Let us depart.” 

She raised her arm to beckon to the storm. The poet 
sought to stay her; ‘twas too late. Swift came the sudden wind, 
and, in a chariot cloud, upbore the poet and his angry queen. 

They travelled o’er a city where a maiden dwelt the poet 
loved. 

“Give me,” he said to Nature, “of thy bounty just one 
flower, that I might write my name and drop it down to her 
who should have been my bride.” 

A blue forget-me-not she handed him, and when she saw a 
look of anguish cross his face the while he wrote, she said: 
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“Thou grievest for thy other love. Thou couldst not bear 
to part. Go tell her come. I will await you in a valley toward 
the south. And do thou hasten thither with thy bride.” 

He, kneeling, thanked her fervently. 


Ere long he reached his lady love. “Oh! come with me!” 
he said; “I bring you kindly word from Mother Nature. She 
bids us hasten hence and live with her in fields delightful, and 
in beauteous groves, where bird and beast shall willing service 
lend. And we will joyous dwell beneath our own fair vine and 
fig-tree, in a land of milk and honey. On grassy hillsides shall 
our children play and gather flowers from the heath; and 
pluck the crimson berry and the grape, to drink unharmed of 
Nature’s wines. At night-fall they will come to kneel with us, 
and thank the God of Nature and our God for all his generous 
gifts. No need to dread the sirens false that woo men here— 
the gambling den, the drunken bout, the play lascivious, and the 
sensual dance. Nor need we fear dire poverty, nor see in future 
years our children’s children housed in loathsome tenements like 
those we know. But, cleanin body, heart, and mind, they’ll live 
in that clean country of our choice, and dying go unto that 
country fairer still that waits the blessed dead. Come, dearest 
love. Make preparation brief, and let us go.” 

She gave him scornful answer : 

“T am not pleased with such foolhardy plans. I will not go. 
What charm have lonely fields for me? I much prefer the mad- 
ding crowd, and gay delights of fashion. I long for diamonds 
rare, and dwelling fine, and sumptuous wealth, so that my neigh- 
bors shall repine with envy at my greater pomp than theirs.” 

In vain he told of better joys that waited them afar. She 
would not hear. She mocked him heartlessly. ‘“ You’d have me 
wed a country clown!” she said. “A target for the jest of all 
the town! ‘Tis wondrous kind to wish me such derision.” 

Of no avail his pleading. She drove him from her, and she 
laughed at how absurd his craze had made him. 

Heartsore, he turned him southward, journeying toward the 
valley. Soon he saw the verdure withering. Terrific clouds of 
dust went whirling by. Birds and cattle, trees and vines were 
perishing as though from long protracted drought. He saw the 
farmers sad and worried, and from his heart he pitied them. 
And when a farmer’s daughter gave him from their scanty store 
a cooling drink, he firm resolved to use his best entreaty, asking 
Mother Nature to relent, and spare, at least, these toiling sons 


of earth. 
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This he did, and Nature listened smiling. For Nature hath 
a kindly heart, and is not angry long. “Yes, I’ve been wonder- 
ing,” thus she spoke, “if room enough might yet be found upon 
this globe for those who love me, and for those who scorn.” 

The poet seized her thought. 

“We'll build a wondrous Eden here, a kingdom favored, and 
exempt from that dread curse thou hast pronounced on those who 
love thee not.” 

She gave assent. 

“Permit me then,” he said, “to roam again, and spread the 
tidings everywhere, and guide those here whom thou wouldst 
spare.” 

“But see thou keep the secret of my curse,” she warning 
said. “Reveal to none the fate that hangs o’er them who heed 
thee not.” 


He went as bard, and sang as he had never sung before—of 
Nature—fond, and wise, and beautiful! He told of how en- 
trancing fair she smiles, when in the morning she bedecks her- 
self with silver veil of mist, and fixes here and there a star to 
glimmer pale amid her diadem of sunrise clouds resplendent. And 
how her girdle, like a censer, breathes aroma, incense sweet, of 
flowers from field and forest, and from far morass, a perfume 
not exhaled at any other hour. And how her robe of atmos- 
pheric blue, diaphanous and fine, is tinted soft with hues auroral ; 
and her slippers grassy green are spangled bright with dew. 
He told of prizes that she offers those who cultivate with care 
the seeds she sows, and, filial, heed the lessons she bestows. 
Such prizes excellent—of health, content, long life, and plenteous 
freedom! 

His lyre quivered with the yearning of his touch. He felt 
wild thrillings of delight at thought of how each heart would 
quick respond with winged desire to meet the mother fond who 
called them to her kingdom. 

And was it so? Did Nature’s children rise and follow Na- 
ture’s poet ? 

Ah! bitter was the answer to his plea! They laughed, they 
sneered ; they taunted him, and jeered. 

The rich were wedded to their greed. The poor were wedded 
to their love of drink. The middle class were wedded to the 
dry-dust of conventionalities. The scribes and pedagogues were 
prisoned fast, and chained to musty books that scarce contained 
one leaf from Nature. The poet’s voice they could not under- 
stand. 
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But when at length he left the cities, and betook himself un- 
to the farms, he found the rural folk had listened to his songs, 
and traveled to that southland valley whence they heard his 
joy-notes sound in echo. 

They had assembled there, and waited his return. 

Glad Nature gave him welcome when he came, and then she 
sat upon her summer throne and spoke unto her people. 

“You have come here,” she said, “far from the city’s snares, 
You have believed my poet and my prophet, so now ’tis meet 
that I should tell you my designs. I have withdrawn all fresh- 
ness from those men who scorn me. Tormented by privation of 
those gifts they did not value, they will strive to leave their 
haunts unblessed and seek an entrance here. I bid you, there- 
fore, swiftly build a formidable hedge to keep them out. ’Twixt 
them and us must no communication be. Indignities they've 
heaped too oft on you and me. Permit them ne’er again.” 

Her subjects willing set to work to build that wall. The 
poet too worked lustily. He called a griffin to his aid, and 
put him sentinel. The griffin’s name was Manual Labor. 

“There’s hardly anything they dread so much as Manual 
Labor. So stay you here, good griffin mine, and keep them off. 
Scarce any man, in many scores, would dare to brave your hor- 
rid front.” 

A dreadful dragon next he found, and put him too on 
guard. Simplicity his name, or sometimes called Unfashionable 
Dress. 

“There’s scarce one woman in the world could pass this 
monster grim. He'll prove a guard unequalled, to prevent all 
vain and silly dames from entering here.” 

A hydra-headed sentry next was placed beside the gate of 
grain. His name was Agriculture, a power shunned by craven 
men in every generation more and more. Economy his largest 
head; and other heads were Temperance, Self-Reliance, Love of 
Home. A very hideous hydra. 

The eager workers made their hedge to bristle with a thous- 
and horrid things, like spades, and hoes, and plows, and rakes. 
Some living pests were added too, some reptiles and some 
horned cows, and even bears, and foxes numerous, and hares, and 
squawking ducks, and croaking frogs, and tree-toads musical. 

“’Twill take the bravest of the brave,” they said, “to pass 
our rampart now.” 

The wall was soon complete. Within, the kingdom grew and 
flourished. So, when the harvest moon arose, it shone upon a 
gladder scene than e’er before. The harvesters were full of 
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mirth and prosperous content. They had not lent themselves as 
prey unto those hungry sharks who ceaselessly devour the 
— abacnagsieene — in return. 


A year or so had tiled The poet aa to Naive “Tf 
thou command me I will go unto the cities once again to see 
how they are faring.” 

She granted this ungrudgingly. 

From out the land of bloom unto the barren land he went 
with many anxious fears of all the misery he must see. 

“What tears, what cries of agony must rend the air of those 
distressful cities.” Thus he sighed. But when he reached them, 
what amaze! For stranger sights were there than those he 
dreamed of. 

He did not tarry long. But seven days had passed, when 
those who waited his return beheld him homeward bound. 

“Oh! tell us what thou’st seen and heard,” they eager cried. 
“Have any lived ? Or have they all succumbed? And if some 
live, are any there not crazed with woe?” 

And Nature too gave curious attention. 

“Thy curse, O Nature!” he began, “has fallen on them 
heavily ; and yet—not heavily! They mind it not.” 

“They mind it not?” she cried. “What canst thou mean? 
Their sky is like a brazen bowl. They have no night, nor morn, 
nor eve ; no clouds in scattered flecks, nor fleecy banks; no 
dawn delicious, and no twilight hour.” 

“’Tis true,” he said, “ and yet it hurts them not. For they 
had never gazed upon the sky. They did not know it once was 
blue! How should they pine for things they hardly knew?” 

“They do not miss the stars, nor moon, nor milky way. 
Their city lamps had made them long ago forget there was a 
starry dome o’erhead. Nor is there one regrets the pearl and 
azure glories of the dawn; nor e’en the gold and silver gleam- 
ings of the west, the purple, green, and crimson folds that once 
wreathed their setting sun.” 

And as he spoke he upward glanced, and every face in that 
vast multitude looked upward too, and every eye a mirror was 
reflecting lovingly the opal splendors of their sunset sky. 

“Thank God!” he said. And every heart was lifted rever- 
ently. 

“They've not one flower, nor tree, nor bird, nor drop of 
dew.” 

““What do they drink?” the farmer’s daughter asked. 

“Oh! they’ve no lack of drink,’ he said. ‘“ Refreshments 
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artificial, beer and whiskey, gin and rum, all made from chem. 
icals.” 

“ Have they no milk?” a rosy milk-maid asked. “Are all the 
cattle dead?” 

The poet answered, with a bitter laugh: “ All dead, save one; 
and that’s a calf—a golden calf—they passionately worship. 
With breweries on every hand, what need have they for milk? 
With manufactured foods they nothing care for Nature’s gifts; 
nor pine they for her beauty. They have their imitation wares, 
their games, their museums cheap, their actors and their clowns, 
their papered walls, their gaslit halls—what can they wish for 
more? They fretted for a time, indeed, because there was no 
birds to slaughter and be stuffed for women’s bonnets.” 

Just then a humming-bird came close, and hovered, like a 
wingéd gem, above a fragrant rose. The poet held his breath, 
and all were silent, watching speechlessly the irridescence of ‘its 
twinkling wings, until, its visit done, it flew away. 

“To think,” he said, “of hearts so black, they joy to murder 
gentlest things like those; and for no higher purpose than to 
pin its feathers to the cap of vanity.” 

“Now tell us of the very poor,” a country doctor said. 
“Their health, methinks, must dreadful be.” 

“No worse than ‘twas before. They have no sky, no air, 
no cleanly food, no perfume, and no joy, and ne’er a sight of 
beauteous lands, nor seas, nor woods, nor mountain streams, nor 
dells.” 

And here his voice grew full of tears, for to his poet soul it 
seemed that death were better far than such a life. 

“Why didst thou not take pity, then, and guide them here, 
where there is sky, and air, and cleanly food, and perfume plen- 
tiful, and joy to spare, and many a leisure hour in which to 
view the seas, the lakes, the dells, and worship God in thankful- 
ness?” Thus queried the sharp and kindly doctor. 

“ Because they could not if they would; nor would they, if 
they could. That is the worst of poverty—unnatural! It makes 
them sordid like the rich, and hopelessly content. They do not 
voice a bitter cry. They have forgotten how to sigh. They 
nothing know of wishes high. They can not even long to die. 
When curfew sounds our poorest poor go plodding home to rest ; 
the city’s poor are sweating o’er their tasks. What time have 
they to think, or hope, or yearn, or even pray?” 

Sweet and faint and far the Angelus was ringing. 


“ The angel of the Lord to Mary spoke.” 
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Each head was bowed, and while the air was tremulous with 
chiming notes, and glowed the sunset like a golden shell, they 
said the prayer; and gave unwonted thanks, and pitying prayed 
for all the city poor who have not time to pray. 

Then turned they homeward. 

But Nature called again unto the bard: 

“ I’d speak with thee apart,” and angry flashed her eyes as on 
that summer morning in the past. “Thou lovest me not,” she 
said (he trembled at the word), “ unless thou’rt willing to avenge 
my wrongs.” 

“Speak but thy wish,” he cried; “my nights, my days, shall 
consecrated be to do thy will.” 

“Tf, then, thou’dst give me sweet revenge, this be thy task: 
to strike the rich by calling forth the poor. For what incenseth 
me the most is that they seem content, those toiling slaves. 
'Tis this enrageth me. That they’ve been robbed of bread is 
not so ill as that they’ve e’en been robbed of power to wish 
for beauty or for joy, in this world or the next. ’Tis thine the 
task to make them wish. ‘Tis thou canst free them from their 
tyrant kings and masters. My fallow fields are beckoning them; 
my over-arching sky so vast; my lake-sides fertile, and my thou- 
sand acres, all untilled, await their plows. ‘Tis thou canst tell 
it coaxingly. And so, with all the sweet persuadings of thy lute, 
go singing on and on. Nor must thou grow disheartened, for 
truly do I tell thee that the day will dawn, when, hearing thee, 
those toilers shall come forth to taste with thee the joys thou 
quaffest daily. Ah! what a greeting shall be theirs; and, as 
for thee, a glory will be thine that ne’er can die. For well we 
know that he who leads his kind to love me, leads them nearer 
heaven; and he who gives to Nature praise, gives praise to Na- 
ture’s God. 


Beneath the myriad stars he dreaming lay, his canopy, the 
boundless sky. And in prophetic visions bright he sees her 
words come true. He sees a countless throng awaken at his 
song and hasten forth to seek for liberty in Nature’s kingdom. 
Behind them, wailing loud, they leave the coward few (their 
whilom lords), who dare not brave the terrors of the wall. 

Then he, her poet-knight, exulting, shares with Nature all 
her joy, when greeting fond the newly-come, her gladsome love 
forgets the past, and, listening to the wails of those without, her 


wrath maternal is appeased at last. 
M. T. ELDER. 


New Orleans, La. 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SHAKSPERE. 


A PLEASING sign of the health of our times is the fact that 
the proof-reader of history is abroad. The steam engine, elec- 
tric wire, and the printing press, have brought the ends of the 
earth together, and have put all of its nations into one great 
city through which facts and ideas fly from man to man upon 
wings as swift as thought. Rome when she was the city of the 
Czsars was less easily patrolled by the guardians of her peace 
than is now the great spread of the globe by our companion 
truth-seekers. The shadows of old errors slip away as the news- 
gatherer, attended by the click of the electro-magnet, goes to 
and fro upon land and sea. He does his work well, and smiles 
at the futile opposition of oppression and falsehood. 

It is pleasant to see that amongst the errors which have 
fallen into a fair way towards correction is one which has 
affected an important part of our English literature. 

Perhaps nothing affecting literature has of late years excited 
more discussion than the so-called mystery of the life of William 
Shakspere, the greatest of dramatists, as well as of English poets. 
It grew to be acknowledged that his leaving no record of his 
private life was strong presumptive evidence against his fair 
fame. Not a few have been led to doubt his authorship of the 
plays attributed to his pen, and to charge him with shameful 
duplicity and an infamous literary fraud. This impression is 
now being fast dispelled by the recognition of one most impor- 
tant factor in the lives of men of his time, their Catholicity. 
The world is beginning to see that there is a reason for the 
meagre-recorded details of Shakspere’s life in the possibility of 
his having been of the proscribed religion. During his time, and 
ever since, until a period within the lives of men who are not 
now old, it was a dangerous, if not a fatal, thing for one living 
under English law to admit, or for his friends to do so for him, 
that he followed the religion which acknowledged the Bishop of 
Rome. Most of the best-known memoirs of the poet ignore his 
religion, leaving it to be presumed that he followed the fashion- 
able order in such affairs. The possibility of his having been a 
Catholic has, however, occasionally suggested itself to some fear- 
ful minds. Mr. Colley Cibber re-wrote “King John,” and called 
his work “Papal Tyranny,” because Shakspere’s play was not 
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sufficiently anti-popish, and in the preface to his play this self- 
complacent critic broadly intimates his fear that Avon's bard 
was a “papist.” Some writers have suppressed without com- 
ment the brief record of Shakspere’s having received the rites of 
the Church at his death, and others have attempted even to en- 
courage a belief that that must be forgery. 

But the subject is one which forces itself upon the attention 
of every sincere Shaksperean student, and I have been greatly 
pleased to find that it begins to receive fair treatment. In the 
first (January, 1892) number of a new American magazine, the 
Beacon Light, published in Boston, the religious faith of Shaks- 
pere forms the motive for a very interesting and fair-minded 
article by Mr. Beverley E. Warner. The writer makes the ad- 
mission, without reserve, that the poet’s parents and immediate 
ancestors were Catholic, and that it was most likely that he 
himself had been educated under Catholic direction. In this 
admission he was long ago preceded by that best of Shaks- 
perean scholars, James O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Mr. Warner, near the close of his article, uses these words: 
“But, after all is said that can be said, there can be no reasona- 
ble doubt that William Shakspere held the true Catholic faith 
in a truly Catholic way.” He then goes on to limit somewhat 
the meaning of his words, but the statement is a pretty state- 
ment as it stands. I wish all who have written of the poet and 
his work, from the seventeenth century Archdeacon Davies, of 
Sapperton, who tells us that Shakspere “dyed a papiste,” down 
to the nineteenth century writers who would make him party to 
the most impudent and unnecessary literary trick, had bestowed 
as much charity upon the memory of “gentle Will Shakspere.” 

It may be truly said that up to the present time no evidence 
has been found of Shakspere’s Catholicity beyond past inference, 
such as may be drawn from the tone of his writings, the circum- 
stances of his life, and the admitted fact that his father was a 
stubborn recusant up to the poet’s twenty-eighth year. We may 
well believe that from some “old religious uncle,” who had been 
unhoused by the confiscations under Henry VIII., he received 
the education which gave him to know all qualities with a learned 
spirit of human dealing. We may, in fancy, follow him and 
Anne Hathaway to the cell of some proscribed Catholic friar 
hidden in the recesses of Arden forest and breathe a fervent 
Amen to the Church’s blessing on their union. 

We may stand beside the sturdy boy in Squire Lucy’s hall, 
and hear an unjust sentence passed upon him, not so much 
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because of stolen deer, as because he is vehemently suspected of 
conveying and sheltering hunted priests. We may follow him to 
London, to the house of his cousin, Lawyer Arden Waferer, 
when the inquisitorial committee from the Privy Council goes 
to Charlecote House to examine and commit to jail all persons 
who have relation to Edward Arden and John Somerville. We 
may imagine him there meeting one Henry Garnett, a former 
proof-reader for Richard Tottel, and comrade of Richard Field, 
Shakspere’s first printer, who is a -distinguished Jesuit and is to 
be a martyr. We may think that the attraction which drew him 
into friendship with Ben Jonson was formed in Jonson’s prison 
conversion to the Catholic Church. We may see him join the 
throng about “the new gallows by the theatre,” when Father 
Hartley suffered, to dip his napkin in his sacred blood. We 
may imagine him giving letter’s for his family to Father Green- 
way when the latter is about to go down to Father Garnett at 
Hendlip House. All these are conclusions which do not lack 
strong enough inference to support them, but we want some- 
thing more; nor it is difficult to point out how and where that 
something may be found. 

In all investigations of the story of Shakspere’s life, the 
sources of information open to general scrutiny, such as public 
depositories of wills or deeds, and such papers of private record 
as the owners chose to give out for print, have been pretty 
thoroughly overhauled. A jealousy due on the part of the 
State to political causes, and on the part of family to interest 
and self-protection, prevented free access to all records. In both 
cases that restriction is now removed. There exist in England 
thousands of documents, both in public and private custody, 
which have not been examined for two or three centuries. Oc- 
casionally we hear of one being opened, and of a wonderful 
light thrown upon some question of historical importance. This 
is particularly true of the records and correspondence of old 
Catholic families. Compelled as they were by the penal-laws to 
practice their religion in the utmost secrecy, all communications 
concerning that religion were of the most guarded kind, and 
when it was proper that they should be preserved amongst the 
family muniments, the greatest care was taken that they should 
not be seen by any but the trustiest eyes. Only within the 
second quarter of the present century did these cautions cease, 
and now from their unsuspected hiding places priceless treasures 
of historical truth are daily coming forth to the eyes and ears of 
the world. 
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The establishment of the English Historical Commission has 
brought into one safe place, open to the inspection of the peo- 
ple at large, a vast heap of very important manuscripts affecting 
England and her neighbors. Amongst these papers students have 
found abundance of material for the correction of false statements 
which have wandered about the wide earth as history for the 
past three hundred years or more. The opening of the Public 
Record Office has caused many a serious and important change 
of regard for men and manners of the past, and every day the 
good work goes on. 

A short time before his death that amiable and most learned 
Shaksperean scholar, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, sent out from his 
study at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, England, a little pri- 
vately printed pamphlet in which he adjured Shakspereans not 
to neglect the field of research which the Record Office had 
opened. He lamented his own inability, on account of his age 
and infirmity, to carry on the search amongst the mass of papers 
there remaining yet unexamined. He took pains too to say 
that it must not be imagined that he had found out all about 
Shakspere that could be found out, and declared that the Record 
Office contained material as yet unnoticed which would occupy 
the attention of one hundred men working ten hours a day for 
one hundred years. I have myself been able from a short per- 
sonal survey of the papers in the Record Office to verify not 
only the truth of these statements, but to convince myself that, 
from the manuscripts already examined and indexed from the 
calendars of the Historical Commission, a valuable fund of in- 
formation affecting the life of Shakspere will be yielded up to a 
study of his time and works from a Catholic point of view. 
With but the limited time of a summer vacation at my disposal 
I spent some days in reading and copying a few of the original 
papers affecting the case of Edward Arden of Parkhall in War- 
wickshire. He was the acknowledged head of the family to 
which Mary Arden, Shakspere’s mother, belonged. He was ar- 
rested at his home in November, 1583, and, with his wife and 
household, sent up to London. The charge against him was 
the usual one of imagining the queen’s death. The real cause 
of his trouble was the desire of the Earl of Leicester to be rid of 
an object of envy and dislike. Mr. Arden had for a son-in-law 
John Somerville of Edston, a country place near Stratford-upon- 
Avon. This young man, who was commonly said to be a suffer- 
er from mid-summer madness, had been overheard to use some 
violent language about Queen Elizabeth. Both families, and one 
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who was called the family priest, were arrested and speedily con- 
demned to death—Arden, his wife, Somerville and his wife, and 
the priest. Somerville died in prison—not without suspicion of 
foul play—and Arden was hung at Tyburn, where upon the ladder 
he proclaimed that his only crime had been fidelity to the Cath- 
olic faith of his fathers. There is strong reason to believe that 
young Will Shakspere was included in the proceedings which 
attended the harrying of the Arden kindred. A kind of Star 
Chambers Court was held at Charlecote House by Sir Thomas 
Lucy and Thomas Wylkes, and every person who bore any re- 
lationship to the Ardens or the Somervilles was arrested and 
haled before it, in most cases to be sent off to jail in London. 
The deer-stealing story is, plainly, a subterfuge invented by Shaks- 
pere’s friends and companions to gloss over some more deeply 
struck wrong, a wrong so bitter to the soul of the gentle poet 
that its doer is the only person of his knowing who wears 
the brand of his awful ridicule. There was more than a mere 
neighborly association between the Shaksperes and the Somer- 
villes, at this time. One John Somerville, probably the father 
of him who died so tragically in 1583, was witness, in 1560, 
to a lease of the farm upon which Shakspere’s grandfather then 
lived. As late as 1818 we have been told by an illustrious sur- 
vivor of the Somerville family, Sir James Bland-Burges, that it 
was a tradition handed down to him that there existed the 
closest intimacy between the poet and his ancestor, Somer- 
ville of Edston. This ancestor must have been William, only 
brother of the hapless John, and who, it seems, succeeded to 
his estates. In a list of those of Mrs. Somerville’s household 
who were brought up with her to London in November, 1583, 
is the name of one who is called “ William Thacker” in the 
printed index, but whose name on the original paper may have 
been written “William Chaxber.” 

‘Out of the attempt to sequestrate the Arden estates to the 
crown grew a long litigation, by which Robert, the heir, finally 
succeeded in saving two farms from the effect of the attainder 
of his father’s blood. An examination of the entries made and 
the papers filed in the course of this legal struggle has never, 
so far as I can discover, been made. The industry of Shaks- 
perean scholars has been rewarded by much valuable information 
from the examination of legal papers in such suits as bore the 
name of any of the poet’s immediate family, but any moment 
may bring to light from some dusty record-box an affidavit in 
the case of some one of his friends, written or at least signed 
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by William Shakspere. When it is remembered that his fellow- 
players were engaged in litigation with each other for an appor- 
tioning of shares in the two theatres of the Globe and Black- 
friars in the year 1634, it is not impossible that the manuscripts 
of some of his plays may lie hidden in the packages which 
contain trial exhibits in the Record Office. 

If the search resulted only in the finding of one phrase re- 
ferring to the great poet, the discovery of that hitherto lost 
mention of him would be hailed with delight by thousands in 
every corner of the world. The prosecution of a search for ad- 
ditional information regarding our poet does not want abundant 
incentive, aside from finding confirmation of his Catholicity, and 
should that result be gained, honor and a part of the poet’s im- 
mortality awaits the happy discoverer. But should no such proof 
be made we may well rest content, for Shakspere’s word has 
helped to make the world familiar with Catholic thought and 
conduct. It has not been merely a pleasant sound of music, a 
jingle of pretty words. The children of his brain live and move 
before us. They persuade us to the good of which they are ex- 
emplars or warn us from the evil into which we see them fall. 
Our sympathy and ,our pity are active, and own implicitly the 
power of a genius who is master of nature’s ways. Of other 
poets we may remember the words they have written; of Shaks- 
pere we remember the glorious and the unfortunate men and 
women with which his fancy has peopled all time. As genera- 
tions increase the wonderful power of his work will not wane; 
but, as it has in the past been a teacher of Catholic truth, so 
will it continue, fair and deathless as is that truth. 


JOHN MALONE. 








Miss LANIER. 


MISS LANIER. 


“ THANK the Lord, we are out of that thicket at last.” 

“ Wonder if it guards an enchanted palace with a sleeping 
beauty inside?” 

“ Hardly—the door is open. We can go in and find out.” 

“We had better knock first. She’s there, but not asleep. I 
hear a voice inside.” 

“Even if I did not, I’d make use of this delicious old lion- 
headed knocker. Who says America has no ruins. This whole 
place is the very model of picturesque desolation. Let’s put up 
here for a month—if we can by any means prevail on the 
owners to take us in.” 

“What? You would dare fate thus at a venture? Suppose 
the enchanted princess turns out to be fat and forty, with an 
equal weakness for snuff, and rummaging through one’s private 
and personal belongings?” 

“Even in that case—which is, however, .impossible—this de- 
cay is noble, without a trace of vulgarity. Mark the cleanliness 
of everything. The piazza floor is speckless, in spite of being 
half rotten. The big cool, empty hall has no litter, no rags and 
jags, as it must have if the occupants had not gentle instincts 
and a regard for the humanities.” 

“Bother your reasoning! What’s the good of it, when a 
knock would settle everything? I’m beginning to feel, as the 
natives say, ‘hanted.’ This must be the far end of nowhere, we 
have heard of so long, but never before found out.” 

Rat-tat-rat-tat-tat-tat, the big knocker sounded through the 
dim inner spaces; twice, thrice it fell, still nobody came. The 
would-be visitors stood somewhat amazed, for over and beyond 
the summoning knocker, a clear, high-pitched voice came con- 
tinuously to the ear. 

Involuntarily the two men turned to look one at the other. 
Truly there was something we thought uncanny in this vocal soli- 
tude. Both were strangers, men just fairly coming into their prime. 
One was short and sturdy, with a merry mouth, and volcanic 
blue eyes set well under a bulging forehead that hardly needed 
the reinforcement of a square, dogmatic jaw. The other had 
blue eyes, too, but shaded by lashes so long, so darkly silken, 
you would never guess their color unless seen in the open day- 
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light. Their owner was tall and spare, well-made and so free of 
motion as to proclaim him of excellent muscle. His face was a 
longish oval, but saved from taint of effeminacy by the fine, 
firm modeling of nose and brow. Their pale olive skin and 
thready scarlet lips, bore out the impress of the upper face. 
Here, they said, is one quick to feel, keen to do, to dare, but 
one who will never put impulse above judgment, or stay his 
hand from his will through regard or a weaker thing. 

Some such thought was in the other man’s mind, when after 
five minutes of waiting he broke silence to say: 

“Really, Fanning, we had as well move on. After all, the 
aborigines are not bound to receive us. Let’s see if we cannot 
some way stumble on a house of call.” 

“JT have found one very much to my mind,” Fanning said, 
sending a still more vigorous rat-tat sounding through the hall. 
His comrade heard it with the suspicion of a frown, saying: 

“Newspaper men are supposed to have phenomenal cheek; 
but commend me to that of an artist—the brotherhood of the 
brush beat the pencillers out of sight. How long, may I ask, 
do you mear to keep up that performance?” 

“Oh! five minutes or so, unless some one comes sooner to 
answer it.” , 

“Tf they do not?” 

“JT shall go in and establish myself by right of discovery.” 

“You would dare?” 

“My dear Bertram, it is not a matter of daring—solely a 
question of necessity. We are strangers—missionaries of culture 
and progress, to this benighted region. If the inhabitants do 
not welcome us for our own sakes, it is none the less our duty 
to save them from their own sloth.” 

“Shut up, Fanning! suppose they heard you? We hear plain 
enough, that droning back there. What do you suppose it can 
be?” 

“T am going to find out.” 

“ Not really >—Don’t!” 

“Really, I must. Remember, its near twelve o’clock. We 
have been tramping since sunrise, when we left the railway sta- 
tion, except for the half hour for breakfast, with the old black 
auntie, who gave us ash-cake, buttermilk, and bacon broiled on 
the coals. The memory of it is substantial, but not satisfying. 
Unless that voice is an illusion, I shall certainly consult the 
owner of it as to the chance of dinner.” 

“Wait a little longer; maybe it is a ghost we hear. A dozen 
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could be safely ambushed in this big overgrown plantation. It’s 
a perfect labyrinth; cannot have felt plow, or hoe, or axe, these 
last twenty years. The fields were a jungle, the orchard, with its 
gnarled, twisted, half-dead trees, worse than a graveyard, and 
the garden—did you ever see anything more pathetic than those 
big rose-bushes sprawling their yards of bloom flat on the ground, 
with clove pinks and sweet-williams straggling through the 
weeds?” 

“H-m! When did you take to floriculture?—thought you 
came here to look into the region’s mineral resources.” 

“That means, I suppose, I must leave its picturesque points 
to my artist friend, Hamilton Fanning, Esq.” 

“Oh, no! I am not selfish—but, if you are going in for that 
sort of thing, don’t forget the big red poppies, the tiger lilies 
aflaunt in this August sun, the mat of white honeysuckle there 
over that fallen gate-post, or the mate to it rotted off—yet still 
upright in the sturdy arms of that stout red trumpet vine.” 

“Your eyes see everything.” 

“ Why not ?—it is their business. You would do well to men- 
tion likewise that the yard is tufted over with coarse, tussocky 
grass, that it has a big magnolia tree for ornament, also an 
abortive privet hedge, that it is set in squares with black locust 
trees—and much beaten with shod hoofs—hence must be used 
as grazing ground.” 

“Really, Fanning—” 

“Really, Bertram, those are the most salient points, so far. 
Now for the rest of it. Come on and fear not.” 

“Try one more knock. I find it hard to disregard the ap- 
peal of this so confidently open door.” 

“There seems to be nothing except the house—as it is not 
portable, the owner has probably nothing to fear.” 

“ That is what puzzles me. The house is so big and wide, 
with such deep rooms; and this handsome hall. I cannot recon- 
cile the build of it with its utter emptiness.” 

“We shall soon scive its riddle. Here goes for a last 
knock.” 

The sound was unanswered, yet not quite without fruit. 
The dreamy voice grew louder—loud enough in fact for the lis- 
teners to catch here and there a word of one of Patrick Henry’s 
famous revolutionary orations. 

“My faith! we have stumbled on a rural Demosthenes in 
training for Congress. Think how he will welcome an audience,” 
Fanning said, stepping inside and moving toward the sound. 
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His comrade held up a warning \hand. “ Wait—that is a 
woman’s voice,” he said, speaking low. Fanning went on as 
though he had not heard. His comrade, reluctantly following at 
his heels, was more and more impressed with the clean empti- 
ness of all the wide, dusk interior. There was no stick of furni- 
ture in the hall’s length, or-the big rooms opening out from it ; 
footsteps echoed vaultwise on the bare, polished floor. . Nowhere 
a hint or trace of human occupancy relieved the sombre deso- 
lation. 

Presently, at the hail’s southern extremity, the two men found 
themselves at an open door, through which came the reader’s 
voice. At sight of her, both started—were near to crying out. 
Surely human eyes seldom rested upon aught so pitiful. The 
room had two occupants. It was light and lofty, windowed to 
south, with a high walnut wainscot, and big, open fireplace. An 
old, much-worn Turkey carpet covered the floor. In one corner 
a huge mahogany bedstead was heaped high with big soft pil- 
lows. -A claw-foot table, black and shining with age, stood out 
in the clear space, sparsely laden with very massive old silver. 
On one hand there was a tall secretary, on the other a book-case 
very nearly empty. Two or three worn easy-chairs stood about. 
There was neither blind nor drapery to break up the strong 
light that fell full upon the two figures in the middle of the 
room. 

One, a man, old, blind, helpless, half sat, half reclined in a 
big wheel-chair, his white hair shining like floss-silk against the 
dark cushion pillowing his head. He was clothed in gray—the 
worn, threadbare uniform of a major in the Confederate service. 
From an upright staff fast to the back of his chair, a magnifi- 
cent Confederate flag. fell down in soft folds that his white- 
shrunken fingers now and again threaded with soft, caressing 
touch. A major’s commission, framed in ebony, hung over the 
mantle, with two crossed swords above it. Sword-belt and spurs 
hung just below, with a flattened bullet pendant from a silver 
curb-chain dropping lower still. Half way to the ceiling another 
flag-staff was upreared—one that had come out of the hell of 
fire and steel with colors triumphantly in ribbons. 

Against the back ground, close at the old man’s ear, a wo- 
man stood shouting out the periods of the great commoner. 
There was a book in her hand; now and again she turned a leaf 
as though reading, but Fanning’s trained vision saw easily that 
it was upside down. Evidently she had no need of it. Doubt- 
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less her lesson had been too long and painfully learned for her 
to miss word or syllable of it. 

She was tall and slim—even pathetically meagre of outline— 
her face, if careworn, had a soft transparence. It was lit with 
deep, dark eyes, set under arched brows above which masses of 
nearly white hair made a rippling crown. The features were not 
regular, but well-cut and fine of line. If the lips were a thought 
tremulous, there was strength to endure writ plain in the poise 
of head and shoulder, the firm forward planting of the small, ill- 
shod foot. 

All in silk attire she stood, a pitiful figure indeed. The gown 
seemed to have been made for her—a child of ten—and as it 
was outgrown to have been pieced out with whatever was at 
hand. The original skirt of pink and green brocade had eight 
inches of gray moire below it, and that was in turn supplemented 
by a deep flounce of black. Waist and sleeves were even more 
a matter of contrivance, their shreds and patches made yet more 
glaring by ruffles and tucks of old much-mended lace. 

A strong race-likeness said the pair were father and daughter. 
The man, as you might learn from a glance at his commission, 
was Darragh Lanier, Esq. This, his one child, was also his 
namesake. The intruders, passing outside his door, heard him 
say: “ Darragh, I have surely heard knocking at the front door 
these last ten minutes. Step out into the hall, please, and see if 
Isaac is awake or if he, like the rest, has run away from his 
duty.” 

“Very well, father, I will go,” the daughter said, turning obedi- 
ently to the door. At sight of the two men, she flushed a hot red, 
but signed them in swift pantomime to go back whence they came. 
Then she laid hold of the wheel-chair, saying: “ But first let me 
put you at the window. There is a little breeze now, and you 
are over-spent with the heat.” 

Under cover of the movement Fanning and Bertram got 
away undiscovered. As Miss Lanier came out to them, the ar- 
tist was saying: “ Heavens! What a picture! I’d give a thousand 
dollars if I could paint it, just as we saw it.” 

“T hope you would not call it ‘In silk attire,’’’ Bertram said, 
a little anxiously. 

“What an idea! No; if paint it I do—and certainly I mean 
to—the world will see it as ‘The Lost Cause.’ The most vi- 
vid imagination could not evolve so perfect a type for it as this 
womin, who seemed to have been blighted before it was fairly 
spring.” 
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“Sh-sh! Here she is, with her familias spirit at her elbow. 
Now may the good God protect us. I am sure we are in a land 
of sorcery.” 

The familias did not look dangerous. He was very black, 
small, and somewhat withered, but still upright and sinewy. He 
came hurriedly forward, dropping his brimless straw hat as he 
set foot in the door, and said with eager courtesy, “ Sarvent, 
gentemens—sarvent, suhs. Tek seats dar on de porch benches, 
an’ res’ while I fetches ye some cool water.” 

Darragh came timidly forward, the red still pulsing in her 
thin, withered cheek. The old negro stepped in front of her, 
dnd said entreatingly: ‘Go back ter yo’ pappy, Miss Darragh, 
honey; yo’ kin trus’ old Isaac ter ten’ ter things right.” 

Darragh answered him steadily: “I know that, daddy; I will 
go in a minute. Perhaps these gentlemen have business—I re- 
present my father, and must hear it, if they have.” 

Fanning stepped forward, to say with his finest courtesy: 
“Our business is to find rest and quiet for a few summer weeks. 
Here you seem shut quite away from the world of noise and 
bustle. If you will let us share for a brief while your paradise, 
you will earn our everlasting gratitude.” 

“Dar now, lit’l mistes, you run ‘long erway; let Isaac ten’ to 
de gentemens. He knowed dey warn’t none er dem lan’-hunters 
minit he sot eyes on ’em. Here you stays, gentemens, an’ wel- 
come, while you chooses. Darraghsmount do’ ain’t nebber yet 
been shot ter folks whar gut de right ter come through it—an’ 
lit'l company will chirk up Marse Darragh, and lit’l mistes des 
wonderful, wonderful. Des lem me show um de way roun’ ter 
waush der faces, den I'll fetch ’em in, and you two mus’ retain 
‘um till dinner done get ready,” Isaac said, advancing hospitably 
to possess himself of the knapsack and sheltering outfit lying 
upon the piazza floor. 

Darragh said, with a face full of doubt, “Isaac, are you 
sure e” 

“ Yes, yes! lit’l mistes, certain, sho,” the old man broke in, 
then going close and half-whispering: “ Miss Darragh, honey, for 
de land’s sake, let ’um stay. Dey means’ pay money; an’ whar 
else we’s ter get it f'um—maybe de good Lawd knows—but po’ 
ole Isaac don’t. I been tryin to wuk—ter plow—but the weeds 
is gut the best of all the truck, an’ de hot sun des is twis’in’ 
het all up to nuthin’. We wo’ent make seed, much less bread; 
an’ you know you said las’ winter der warn’t nuthin’ mo’ in de 
house ter sell, as would. pay for carryin’ erway.” \ 
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“T know,” Darragh said, quietly; ‘“ but—but—to open our 
doors for money! I never thought Darraghsmount would come 
to that.” 

“ Honey, but’s fer him, Marse Darragh.” Isaac said, nod- 
ding toward the back, whence now came a querrulous calling. 

At sound of it Miss Lanier got very white, but walked 
bravely to her visitors, who had withdrawn to the piazza’s 
furthest angle, and said, trying to speak steadily: “ If—if you 
stay, sirs, I can promise you only the very simplest fare, and 
no attention save what Isaac can give you. Indeed, you will 
have to depend on him for everything.” 

“He looks dependable; we will be but too glad to risk it,” 
Bertram said, cheerily. Fanning looked his hostess full in the eyes 
till her cheeks grew damask roses; then, without a word, followed 
his comrade at Isaac’s heels to the wide, bare upper-chamber the 
two were to share. 

Though not directly over Major Lanier’s apartment, doors and 
windows all stood so wide that the new-comers could not choose 
but to hear the blind man rating Isaac for his negligence, “leaving 
strange gentlemen to stand for so long unanswered at the door.” 
The negro answered with the humblest patience: 

“’Deed, Marse Darragh, I never thunk nobody was comin’; I 
des went out ter de stable ’count er seein’ bout dem mules. 
Late hoen’ done got so big an’ heavy down in dem bottems I’se 
plum ‘feared some triflin’ nigger will get one er de critters ober- 
het, else gi’ "im too much feed an’ founder ’im.” 

“Ah! then, the crop is heavy, if we did have high water.” 

“Des er bulgin’ an’ er boomin’, Marse Darragh, even ter kill 
an’ ter cripple—”’ 

“ Never mind it, man. About these strangers, be sure they 
have every attention.” 

“T will, Marse Darragh. Dey comes frem up Norf—” 

“That makes no difference, Isaac, while they are under the 
roof of Darraghsmount. Away from it, of course—” 

““ Co’se, of co’es, Marse Darragh, dey mought not be much ob 
nobody, but while dey here—nebber you min’, dey gwine fin’ 
out what ’tis ter be company.” 

“Pray heaven that we do.” Bertram said soto voce. “I was 
‘company’ once for six weeks down in Virginia. I remember 
them as a long delicious dream of waffles, broiled chicken, fresh 
berries, real cream, and coffee fit for the gods.” 

Fanning held up a finger of silence. The voice below went 
on: “ Darragh, my daughter, we have in some way unaccount- 
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able fallen out of our habit of hospitality. It must be a year 
since we have had dinner company; but I hope you have not, 
on that account, neglected your wardrobe. Put on your newest 
gown—something simple, yet elegant, as becomes a Southern lady 
offering hospitality to her hereditary enemies. A cheap or old- 
fashioned gown might seem the manifestation of clownish resent- 
ment—something more than impossible to a Lanier under her 
own roof. Do these strangers, by the way, seem men of facts 
and breeding ?”’ 

“JT—hardly noticed—they are different, though, ‘to—some— 
most—Northerners, that I have seen,” the daughter answered, in 
the high key necessary to reach her father’s dulled ear. 

“Ah, yes! those impertinently persistent speculators who want 
to spoil Darraghsmount’s fair face with their dirty mines and 
furnaces. I shall be glad to find out that there is a better sort 
among—our conquerors. It would take away half the bitterness 
of defeat to know that we surrendered to gentlemen.” 

Bertram looked at Fanning to say with a laugh: “ Listen- 
ers are not entitled to hear even good wishes of themselves; but 
do you know, in my mind we have stumbled upon a conspiracy 
as pathetic as it is picturesque? Clearly, this fine old Bourbon 
is made to believe that wealth and state surround him as of old.” 

Fanning nodded, with still a finger upon his lip. High and 
ready came Darragh’s words. “Why, father dear! you don’t 
think I would leave you dine with two princes in disguise. Of 
course, they shall have every attention—but Isaac can see to that. 
I shall stay here with you.” 

“ Not for the world, my daughter. Honor forbids. Fate has 
made you the active head of our house. A friend, a relative 
even, you might leave to the care of servants; the stranger with- 
in our gate is another matter—all the more when he comes of 
alien or hostile race. So put on your brightest face, your new- 
est plumage, and let these two see—what I doubt not will be a 
new experience for them—how perfectly the obligation of nobili- 
ty can mask and put aside the natural human resentment of all 
their fanaticism has made us suffer.” 

Involuntarily, Bertram bowed low to the invisible speaker. 
Fanning laughed low and clear, saying half under his breath: 
“Evidently we have hit upon a sprig of the chivalry, full-blown, 
if sadly the worse for wear. Really, it is better than comic 
opera—such mouthings in contrast to this,” looking about at the 
big, bare room, each of whose four curtainless windows framed 
a separate picture of tangled desolation. 
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“T should say tragedy, full of most infinite pathos; this blind 
man is kept by loving subterfuge in a fool’s paradise,” Bertram 
said, a thought sharply. Fanning went on unruffled: 

“TI like his attitude. The high and mighty condescension of 
it is delicious. No doubt it will be charged in the bill—not ex- 
plicitly, of course. Poor wretches! I shall not grudge the money 
—the need of it is so patent—but it certainly does not speak 
well for blood and family that these exemplars of it should let 
themselves thus supinely starve, owning a _ principality—land 
enough to make fortunes for a whole Northern community.” 

“Dont judge till we know the story; I am sure there is one 
behind all this,” Bertram said, sitting down at the small table 
and beginning to sharpen a pencil. 

Fanning laughed again, saying: “What it must be to have 
the newspaper imagination! Take my word for it: when so 
much that is picturesque lies on the surface there is seldom any- 
thing below it.” 

The other looked at him keenly. “Maybe you are right,’ 
he said; then, after a little pause: “If—if we find that poor 
woman without a history, I hope we are men enough to leave 
her the same way.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fanning, with a languid lift 
of brows. The other burst out impetuously: 

“ Hang it all! you know well enough. Understand, old man, 
I don’t mean to preach or be impertinent—God knows I’ve little 
enough room—but somehow I can’t forget who and what you 
are, what a habit you have of looking and acting unutterable 
things, nor how women’s hearts seem to flutter to you as the 
bird to the bough. I know you are not a deliberate trifler, ex- 
cept where the party of the other part is well able to take 
care of herself—” 

“Excuse me,” Fanning broke in, “I think I see your drift. 
My morals—my immorals even—I do not defend; but in point 
of taste I confess myself a trifle tetchy. While in this sapless, 
white-haired creature in the harlequin robe I see tremendous 
possibilities as a model, for anything else—’” a shrug finished 
the sentence as no words could have done. 

“Fastidiousness is a good thing once in a way,” Bertram 
said, sententiously. 

A low tap fell on the open door. Isaac stood framed in it, 
saying with his best bow: “Marster’s compliments tu de gente- 
mens, an’ he be pleased fer ter see ’um in his own room down 


staars.” 
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Six weeks of sojourning under the same roof brought equal 
discoveries to the guests and their entertainers. In the very 
briefest space, the freemasonry of gentle breeding set them at — 
ease one with the other. Even before that the intuition of sym- 
pathy had made Bertram feel that the “harlequin robe” was 
the outwork and visible sign of nameless martyrdom. With the 
wearer of it he was soon on the friendliest footing. She was, 
he found, full of delicate intelligence, of more delicate reticence. 
She spoke little of anything; of herself, her family, her sur- 
roundings, nothing at all. Yet, as a listener, was inspired, inspir- 
ing; her speaking eyes, her mobile lips, lightening, darkening, quiv- 
ering, smiling, as the tale she heard was grave or gay. 

It was much the same with Major Lanier, though the strangers 
saw him more rarely. For days together the “agony of old 
wounds was such as to make heavy narcotic sleep his only refuge. 
Through the time of it his daughter laid carefully aside her rot- 
ting silk gown, and went about in cotton—worn and faded, but 
of pristine freshness compared with that woful attire. So, more 
wraith than woman-like, she wrought at household tasks, away 
from, yet within call of, her sleeping charge. 

At first she had sat painfully attentive to each word of the 
new-comers, with always a sort of dumb question in her eyes. 
By and by, hearing from their casual speech that Bertram had 
come thither to find out for a great metropolitan newspaper the 
mineral riches or poverty of the land, that Fanning came wholly 
of his own vagrant impulse, her fear, whatever its source, seemed 
to vanish quite away. She smiled easily—laughed even some- 
times, at quips and cranks of table-talk, or lost herself with pa- 
thetic delight in the summer story-books that the new-comers 
flung in her way. 

“JT have never before seen one printed since the war,” she 
said to Bertram one day, then blushed deep over such revelation. 
Long before he had noted that the book-case held only Shaks- 
pere, Milton, the “ Spectator,” and a few well-thumbed volumes of 
earlier political heroes. Each of them Darragh knew by. heart 
from cover to cover, she had read them through, how many 
times! for how many years! to the blind man, whose heart, 
mind, life, lay wholly with what was past. These, his sparse 
favorites—she had kept the feeble remnant of a library dis- 
poiled. The wherefore of the despoiling—or rather the necessity 
of it—was to Bertram a tempting mystery, one to whose solu- 
tion he was vowed. 

It was certainly not greed of money. Fanning, the skeptic, 
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was simply appalled at the ridiculously small payment they were 
allowed to make. When both guests sought to double it, Dar. 
ragh said, a fine red flushing into her face: 

“T cannot take more and feel honest, since you receive so 
little at my hands.” 

Against the taking she made no feint of protest or excuse, 
though the lines of eye and mouth showed it hurt her cruelly. 
Bred as she was to the religion of hospitality, the taking of 
money in exchange for it seemed to her a sort of sacrilege. 

Through the long, bright summer days the strangers spied 
out the secrets of the land. 

How they rode far out over the undulent brier-set swells 
that had once been fertile fields, on to the cultivated country 
beyond. Now, facing the other way, they climbed mountainous 
hills, peered sharply at dips, spurs, angles, lodes, and veins, 
bathed them in clear, trembling brooks, fished the deep pools, 
shot squirrels, wild turkeys, and hoped even for deer. 

Darraghsmount, they found, stretched a wide debatable land 
betwixt the hill country and the smiling lowland. Once it must 
have been the country’s pride, a model estate, a princely posses- 
sion. Such folk as the strangers encountered spoke of it with 
sighing and head-shakings over its decadence, whose reason cer- 
tainly lay deeper than the rathe and ruin of war. What it was 
might doubtless have been heard for the asking, but somehow 
the memory of Darragh, her fine unworldliness, her quality of 
endurance, kept silent alike. Bertram, full of manly compassion 
for her fate; Fanning, whose complex soul held an interest more 
subtle. 

At moonrise, Bertram said to him, “ Have you thought of it, 
old man? time’s up day after to-morrow? Shall you be sorry to 
leave Arcadia for civilization ?”’ 

For a minute the other was silent, puffing furiously at his 
cigar. Then he said slowly, his eyes on the blue clouds eddying 
above his head: “I shall stay a month longer. Miss Lanier 
has agreed to be my model. It has been too hot for painting 
since we have been here.” 


Somehow the picture grew but slowly. Maybe the painter 
was hypercritical. Certainly he would work only when the light, 
his mood, everything suited. Oddly enough, Bertram’s absence, 
instead of throwing him more into companionship with his mod- 
el, put a curious constraint between the two. With Major La- 
nier, though, he grew exceedingly friendly; read, talked to him 
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by the hour, or listened with vividly unfeigned interest to tales 
of march and seige and battle, of hair-breadth scrapes, and deeds 
of desparate daring—never any, though, whereof the relator was 
the hero. Clearly the daughter’s objection to speech of herself 
was an hereditary trait. Thinking of it in contrast to the 
maimed wreck of battle, Fanning told himself over and over 
again that men of deeds are little given to words. 

One mid-October day a fury of work fell upon him. Some- 
thing was stirring within—something undreamed of, incredible. 
He drove himself hard, dashing in sharp blues of color, fine, faint 
touches, broad effects, too intent to note the weariness stealing 
over his model, sharpening the lines of the thin face, shadowing 
more deeply the patient eyes. One big, empty front room had 
been set apart for his use. Doors and windows stood wide open, a 
warm, gray autumn light filled every nook and corner. Darragh 
stood facing the door that gave entrance upon the hall, her hair 
rippling over her shoulders, one hand held hard about the tat- 
ered battle-flag’s staff, the other drooping nerveless and empty 
at her side. 

A step—a shadow, came through the door. She started, 
gave a little cry, tottered, would have fallen, but the new-comer 
caught and*held her upright. 

“Joe! How you startled me!” she said, half reproachfully. 
“TI did not dream you were within a hundred miles.” 

“T reckon not, from the looks o’ things hereabout ; but you 
go an’ lay down; you looked fit ter drap as I come in.” 

Darragh looked half appealingly at him, then said to Fan- 
ning, who stood, brush in hand, the picture of frowning amaze- 
ment: “Mr. Fanning, this is my cousin, Joe Reid, just home 
from Nashville. I am sure you will like to see some one from 
the world outside, so I shall leave him to entertain you while I 
rest a little.”’ 

“Certainly; delighted to know Mr.—Mr. Reid; excuse me for 
keeping you so long,” Fanning muttered, daubing away at his 
canvas. As Darragh vanished he: became conscious that some- 
body was looking over his shoulder, somebody who very shortly 
laid a hand on his arm, saying, with a tinge of authority: “Cain’t 
that wait a minute, Mr. Fanning? I want to talk to you.” 

“ About what?” 

“ Darragh Lanier.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because as she told you, I’m her cousin—my mother was 
a Lanier once removed—and Darragh herself is, is the best wo- 
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man, the poorest, the biggest fool, in the whole state of Ten- 
nessee.”” 

“What's that to me?” 

“Don’t you want to marry her?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Don’t you really know?” 

“ Know what?” 

“Why, about Darraghsmount—her history, the fortune she 
is worse than throwing away.” 

“On my honor, no; though I am sensible just now of a 
lively inclination to thrash you for such inquisition into my pri- 
vate affairs.” 

“Come outside if ye’d like to try it on,” the other said, 
clinching a sinewy fist. “But I’d rather ye didn’t. Darragh 
wouldn’t like it. She’s full of all them old, high-strung notions. 
I’m the new South, I am. Ten years younger’n she; I mayn’t 
have so much polish, but, when it comes to rustling and getting 
thar, I ain’t afraid to risk myself with the best o’ you North- 
erners.” 

Fanning looked slowly over the six-foot-two of wiry strength, 
and said languidly: “ No; I think from my experience you would 
let few things stand in your way. Now, if you are through with 
your questions, I should really like to go on with my work. I 
am anxious to finish it and be off.” 

Joe Reid looked at him doubtfully. “Ef I thought you 
woulcdn’t come back—” he began, stopped short, took a turn of 
the room that ended squarely in front of the painter, and said, 
half apologetically. ‘“ Ef I’m barkin’ up the wrong tree, please 
excuse me, Mister ; but, ye see, things are this way: I’ve 
equitable rights here that I cain’t git, except one way, that is: marry 
my cousin. This place is all her’s; entailed, ye know, by her 
grandfather that was my mother’s uncle. Thar’s just only us 
two left o’ the old stock, and in the course o’ nature the prop- 
erty’d come ter me. When the war begun, with the niggers an’ 
money an’ all, it wus worth a million dollars—all Darragh’s— 
then just ten years old. Major Lanier was her guardian—had a 
pile o’ money of his own, too. He was the first man in the 
country to enlist as a soldier—soon as there was a company he 
armed and equipped ‘em at his own expense. On top o’ that 
he put all his an’ Darragh’s money in the Cotton Loan. Oh, he 
ain’t one that ever did things by halves, I tell ye.” 

“Evidently not,” Fanning said, setting his teeth hard. The 
other went on: “An’ as if that warn’t enough, after the Yankees 
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come in these parts, through a lawyer here, he mortgaged Dar- 
raghsmount—every acre—and sent the money to England to buy 
quinine and gunpowder for his men, sick and well. He’s a 
fighter from way back, let me tell ye. Enlisted ‘for the war,’ 
and stayed always where the fight was hottest. Nothin’ ever 
tetched him till the last month of the shindy. In some o’ them 
fights before Petersburg he got so shot and cut to pieces that 
nobody thought he’d live a week. But somehow he did pull 
through—more’s the pity, I can’t help saying. Darragh and old 
Isaac managed somehow to get him home. Of all his fortune 
nothing was left but the plate and furniture, and books—he had 
fine ones if he didn’t read—carpets and blankets and linen had . 
mostly gone to the soldiers and the hospitals. Here he has 
been ever since, blind, helpless, as you see him, but saved from 
every care. You don’t need to be told that whatever is, is for 
him—the other two do without. Now for twenty odd years a 
woman who by rights ought to roll in gold has had never.a 
decent frock and barely enough to eat, has pieced and patched, 
and turned and contrived, sold all that was salable outside her 
father’s room—plate, furniture, books, curios—and spent what- 
ever they fetched in, keeping fair weather for him. 

Of course, the mortgage wasn’t worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on unless she’d sign it after coming of age. But, bless you, 
nobody could make her see that she wasn’t bound by her father’s 
doing. In her eyes he could never do wrong. She went straight 
to the bank that held it, and said: “You shall have the land; 
only let me live on it till my father dies.” They were mighty 
willin’ to that—the major, they thought, couldn’t live a year—but 
for all that, they made Darragh promise not to work or develop 
the land, except what old Isaac could tend. He’s just about 
made bread and chicken-feed every year, with corn enough over 
to winter old Sultan, the major’s war horse, who lives on as as- 
tonishingly as his master. You’ve seen him, no doubt, in the 
yard all summer; he brought the major out through the hottest 
sort of fire, when he was so hurt they thought him dead there 
in the saddle—so Darragh would go hungry herself sooner than 
stint his corn. She has taken good pains the major shall not 
know what she has given up. He was awfully cut up, thinking 
he had beggared her; so she makes him believe the land is her’s, 
free and clear, and that she simply won’t sell her coal and iron 
rights because she has already more money than she knows what 
to do with. Believing that, he wants her always to wear silk, dress 
for dinner, and all that. I reckon, though, you know all about 
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that—poor old man! so he has the feel of silk about her, he 
believes her fine as a fiddle. It’s the same way about old Isaac 
—he is supposed to be valet and butler, with a dozen servants 
under him, when really what time he can spare from waiting, 
on old Eppy, his wife, who is cook, he is out in the field, work- 
ing for dear life. 

Now just look at things! The place is worth two fortunes 
still; coal in one hill, iron in another, wood, water, lime-stone, 
all about—five thousand acres in it, too! Ain’t it more than a 
shame that the rightful owner and heir should be chuseled out 
o’ it in this fashion? All for a whim, too. Ever since I came 
of age I’ve been at Darragh to let me open the case and fight 
those bank sharks. She jest wont hear of it; says she gave her 
word of honor for her father’s debt—and that’s worth more than 
a hundred million, let alone one or two.” 

Fanning half turned away to say: “ H-m-m! I suppose, then, 
there is no record of her promise?” 

“Not a scratch? That’s one reason she’s so set; says them 
people trusted her, and she ain’t goin’ back on ’em. Ef once I 
could get her to marry me, they’d dance to a different tune?” 

“ Ah! you are—fond of her?” 

“Oh, yes!—in a way. She’s a right good sort—but, man 
alive! just look at it. I’m heir to this property, if she don’t fool 
it away, or—marry you?” 

“Has she had no other chance?” 

“More’n you could shake a stick at. We ain’t the only ones 
—not by a jugful. Fact is, she could have took her pick of the 
country long ago, if she’d ever left the major long enough to 
talk to a man. One time she did have a right smart notion of 
a feller—I forget his name, but he was a-soldier—one that helped 
do something for the major when he was so bad off—lI can just 
remember him—he came to see her off and on for three—fo’— 
years, when I was a brat. We always said Darragh loved him a 
heap. I reckon ’twas the major—the keer of him, you know— 
that kep’ ’em apart. Anyway, he went off somewhere—New 
York, I b’leeve—an’ she’s here, wearin’ her life away.” 

“Why do you tell me all this?” 

“Well! you see, ma wrote about you two strangers bein’ 
here; first off Darragh was afraid the bank had sent you to buy 
and take possession. When she found out better—ma’s over 
here every little spell—why, we concluded one of you must be 
after her. Oh! I can tell you that speculation’s been tried be- 
fore. I’d a-been back to see about it six weeks ago, only I was 
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out drummin’ for our house—Wheelock & Co.—an’ didn’t get 
word of things till just yesterday. Now I’m a square man; I’ve 
showed you all my hand. If you mean anything, say so, and do 
your best to win. Ef you don’t—why, it’s no more’n fair, I 
should ask you to get out. I ain’t vain—you’re a heap better to 
look at, and I don’t want Darragh to have too much chance to 
compare us.” 

“So! you have no thought of giving up your—suit ?” 

“Not till death or matrimony. But say! is it go or stay with 
your” 

Fanning yawned, though his eyes were blazing. “Really, Mr. 
Reid! you must excuse me until to-morrow,” he said, turning up- 
on his heel and vanishing through an open window. 


Night fell ere he came. back, and all day through there raged 
in him the battle of love and pride. Love! At last he aimed it 
squarely. Hamilton Fanning—rich, fastidious, distinguished, mas- 
ter of arts and hearts—found himself captive to this dull, quiet 
woman whose life had been one long sacrifice, who had no claim 
of youth, of wit, of wealth, to excuse his enthrallment. How he 
would have laughed to even have thought—nay, how had he re- 
pelled Bertram’s insinuation of such a possibility the day he 
first set eyes on her. Now, he told himself over and over, he 
had come to the parting of the ways. On one hand lay the 
great world—his world of fame and riches, and freedom, and 
the highest place among his fellows. Art, he held a jealous mis- 
tress, brooking no rivalry of wife or child. She could give him 
much—so much—all that hitherto had seemed to him worth win- 
ning; now it looked poor and tawdry, lacking the illumination of 
Darragh Lanier’s eyes, of her thinking smile, her tender, patient 
face. If only life could go on to the end at the pace of these 
last weeks he would know well which to choose. In the wide, 
bare house, amid the silence of leaves and sky, she could never 
lose her charm. How would it be, though, if she were borne 
away—transplanted to the flaunting garden of his world—set over 
against the brilliant beauties, trained from birth to all the fine 
arts of fascination, and masking in wreathed smiles whatever of 
dark or bitter fate might set in their hearts? 

He could never dare such a contrast. Choosing her, he 
must choose also the way of life she led. And could he en- 
dure that, year in and year out? Now it seemed easy, the 
one thing worth living for. Yet, he had an inner sense that, 
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after use had dimmed the glamors of her presence, he might 
find him bitterly discontent with his choice. 

As he set foot on the piazza, her voice came out of its 
gloom. Evidently she was awaiting him, a proceeding alto- 
gether strange. As he went toward her she stood up, saying 
with a little undertone of tremor, “Please forgive me, Mr. Fan- 
ning, for—for—what you were forced to endure to-day.” 

“What do you know about it?” Fanning asked, letting 
his hand steal through the dark to the two clasped so meekly 
in front of her. 

For a minute she made no answer beyond the nervous 
tremor of her fingers. Then she drew them gently away and 
said, half under her breath: “ Nothing—that is, only that Joe— 
came—with the purpose to be—disagreeable. I—ought not to 
have left you—at the mercy of his tongue.” 

“Do you know what he asked me?” 

“No; I am afraid—” 

“Have no fear; it was only what I have been asking my- 
self inarticulately these ten days past ; that is, dare I ask you to 
trust yourself in my keeping? ” 

Through the sweet, still dark, he heard a low half-sobbing 
sigh, felt her sway and shrink away from him into the doorways 
deeper murk. Again he put out his hand, seized, held her’s 
hard and fast, saying thickly: “I do dare. The rest is as you 
will.” 

She drew him impetuously within, down the long hall on to 
the door-way through which she had first dawned upon his vision. 
The room within was garishly alight with big, home-made wax 
candles. In the yellow flickering of them the old man’s sleep- 
ing face took on the hue of death itself. He sat with head 
thrown back, propped easily among his cushions, one wasted 
waxen hand grasping, even in slumber, the folds of his dear 
flag. 

For a long minute the two outside looked at him in si- 
lence; then Darragh said, paling to the lips: “You must see 
where my place is. If—if—it were possible that I should jleave 
it, the temptation passed me by twenty years ago when I 
had a heart, not the husk of one, for -everything but—him.” 

“And you have been faithful to a memory all that time?” 
Fanning said, bending to look into her eyes. Half shyly, half 
proudly, she drew a little away and answered: “No, I have been 
faithful to a necessity—one that claimed both love and duty.” 

Lightly, swiftly she crossed the lighted space, dropped to her 
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knees, and laid her cheek softly against her father’s hand. The 
next breath saw her rigidly upright, staring hard at him with 
wide eyes full of heart-break. Fanning sprang to her side, flung 
an arm about her. Instantly she writhed from his hold, clasped 
the dead face to her breast, and sobbed aloud: “ Father, father, 
take me with you. I did not leave you, it was only a wicked 
thought. Surely you have not gone away from me forever?” 

Fanning began to say, “God knows you did all a daughter 
could do.” But she shrank shuddering from his words, to bury 
her face, with heavy sobbing, on the poor breast eased now for- 
ever of racking pain. For a minute he looked at her with ten- 
der, pitiful eyes, then silently touching her bowed head, went 
away to summon help for this hour of extremity. 

Once again in life he saw her, twenty-four hours later, stand- 
ing at the head of a deep, open grave, whereinto a long, narrow, 
black coffin was being lowered with reverent hands. Mrs. Reid 
stood one side of her, all in decorous black; Joe upon the other 
hand, spick and span in city-cut clothes. Betwixt them Darragh, 
in her gown of state—the pitiful threadbare finery that had 
helped to trick her dead out of his self-reproach. Evidently 
she was long past weeping. There was no hint of tear-stain in 
all her cameo-face. The pain of terror had left her shadowed 
eyes. They were listless, hopeless, as was the quivering mouth. 

Across the grave her eyes travelled to Fanning’s own in a 
long, searching gaze. As they fell softly away she raised her 
hand in a faint, mute gesture of farewell. 


“ The Lost Cause” (Fanning pinxit) was among the academy 
sensations of two years later. One spectator of it—a tall, dis- 
tinguished, military-looking man, with very dark eyes, and very 
white hair—started so at sight of it as to make the pretty 
young woman upon his arm tremble. 

“Why, Richard! What is the matter? Surely you are not 
going to faint over just seeing your old flag again?” 

The tall man did not answer. Instead, he stood looking, 
looking, his soul in his eyes, who knows what crowding memories 
surging in heart and soul. His rapt gaze drew the attention of 
the artist, whom chance sent along at that minute. Fanning 
lounged forward with his best society air, to say nonchalantly: 
“Have I done your cause injustice, general?” 

Before the general could answer, the pretty lady gave a little, 
delighted scream. “O Richard! is that really, truly Mr. Fan- 
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ning, whom I am dying to know? Do please present him before 
some one spirits him away.” 

“There is not much left to say after that speech; but, Fan- 
ning, this is the rash young woman who has just dared to marry 
me. She admires you, I think, even more than your work,” the 
general said, trying to speak lightly. 

As Fanning murmured his thanks Bertram lounged up to the 
group, viewed the picture critically, and turned away, saying with 
a half shrug: “You hardly do justice, Fanning, to either your- 
self or your subject. You have caught form and substance per- 
fectly, but the spirit is lacking.” 

Fanning looked at him steadily, saying: “I never paint por- 
traits, from even the finest model.” 

“Oh, do tell us where you found her! that is, if there ever 
was a woman like this,” the pretty woman said eagerly. ‘She 
must have been perfectly delicious in that queer gown, with such 
eyes, such hair, such everything?” 

Fanning shot a glance of appeal at Bertram, who answered 
it with the words: ‘“ There was such a woman, Mrs. * | 
myself saw her, and she lived in Tennessee. By-the-way, gen- 
eral, that is your State, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said the general, with white lips; “but it is twenty 
years since I have set foot in it. You say this woman lived 
there? where is she now?” 

“In heaven, I hope. Poor Miss Lanier! they buried her just 
a month after her father.” 

“Ah! I recall the name. Yes, we were comrades. Poor 
fellow! life for him meant martyrdom. I am glad to know it is 
ended,” General said, hurrying his wife away. Fanning 
and Bertram, below the peaceful picture, looked after him with 
comprehending eyes. 

One said low to the other: “He loved her, and lost her 
love. Truly, there are more martyrdoms than one.” 


M. C. WILLIAMS. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CID. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Cid was born A.D. 1026 and died A.D. 1099. His original name was 
Rodrigo di Bivar. In him Spain gave birth to the most entirely characteristic 
representative of medizval chivalry. He embodied its happiest as well as its most 
heroic spirit. His military ardor was free alike from barbaric ruthlessness, and from 
the ambition of a Cesar or an Alexander. He had not a touch either of that ex- 
aggerated love of praise which, at a later time, vulgarized the instinct of Honor, 
or of that selfishness and sentimentality which has infected modern times. For 
him all self-consciousness seems to have been lost in a light-hearted yet impas- 
sioned loyalty to just, generous, patriotic, and religious ends. These were to him 
the realities of life. The rest was sport. He was the great type of the poet’s 
“Men of Old ’”— 

“ They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play.” 


a 


THE CID’S MARRIAGE. 


WITHIN Valencia’s streets were dole and woe; 
Among the thoughtful, silence long, and then 


Sharp question and brief answer; sobs and tears 
Where women gathered; something strange concealed 
From children; rapid step of priest gray-grown 
As though his mission were to beds of death. 
The cause? Nine days before, the sea had swarmed 
With ships continuous like the locust cloud 
Full sail from far Morocco; six days later 
Strange tents had crowded all the coasts as thick 
As spots on corpse plague-stricken. The Cid lay dead, 
Valencia’s bulwark, but her sire much more. 
Who else had made her Spain’s ;—Spain’s Mother-City 
Frowning defiance on the Prophet’s coasts, 
Minarets enskied, gold domes, huge palaces 
With ivory fretwork washed by azure waves, 
Even to the fabulous East? 
Day passed: night came: 

Within Valencia’s chiefest church the monks 
Knelt round their Great One. He had sat since death 
Throned near the Eastern altar. At the West 
The many-columned aisles nigh lost in gloom 
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Changed to a fortress pile with massive walls 

Lost in the mother rock, since Faith and War 

That time were brethren vowed. Beneath its vault 

Good knights kept watch, that stronghold’s guard at need: 
Glimmerings from distant altar lights, though faint, 

Made way to them, oft crossed by shadowy forms 

Gliding in silence o’er the pavements dim 

With bosom-beating hand: the music strain 

Reached them at times; less oft the voice of prayer. 


Compline long past, the eldest of those knights, 
By name Don Raymond, Lord of Barcelona, 
Not rising from his seat, addressed his mates: 
With great desire the nations will desire 
To know our Cid in ages yet to come, 
And yet will know him not. He was not one 
Who builds a history up, complete and whole, 
A century’s blazon crying, “That was I!” 
The day’s work ever was the work he worked, 
And laughingly he wrought it. Spake another: 
Aye, ‘twas no single act that made his greatness: 
Yet greatness flashed from all his acts—the least ; 
A peasant cried one day, “God sent that man”; 
A realm made answer, “God.” 

Don Sambro next: 
I witnessed—’twas in youth—his earliest deed ; 
Gladsome it was, and gladdening when remembered, 
Yet nowise alien ’mid these vaults of death: 
His sire, Don Diego, was an aged man; 
Between him and Count Gomez, Gormaz’ lord, 
A strife arose. Gomez had flourished long 
A warrior prime: whene’er the Cortes met 
He spake the earliest word. Among the hills 
A thousand watched his hand, and wrought his will. 
One day, inflamed by wine, he struck Diego: 
Diego, warrior once, then weak from age, 
Was all unmeet for combat in the lists: 
Daily he sat, grief-worn, beside his hearth 
And shrank from friend like one who fears to infect 
Sound man by hand diseased. He spake but once, 
“Till that black hour dishonor none defiled 
Layn Calvo’s blood!’ His son, our Cid, Rodrigo, 
Then twelve years old, leaped up! ‘ Mudarra’s sword! 
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That and your blessing!” Clad with both he rode, 
Nor stayed until his horse, foam-flecked, stood up 
At Gormaz’ gate. Gomez refused his challenge : 
Rodrigo smote him: soon the lists were formed : 
Not long the strife: sole standing o’er the dead 
Thus ’mid that knightly concourse spake the boy, 
“Had he but struck my cheek, and not my sire’s, 
Far liefer had I lopped mine own left hand 
Than yon sage head!” Count Gomez’ orphaned daughter, 
Child of ten years, hearing that word, replied, 
“He also had a Father.” 

August’s sun 
Westering had tinged the castle hall with red: 
There sat Diego at the supper-board 
But eating not. A horse’s foot was heard: 
In rushed, all glowing like that sun, the boy: 
He knelt; then rising, laughed. Aloud he cried, 
“Father, your fare hath scanty been of late 
As spider’s when long frosts have killed his flies: 
Haply this herb may sharpen appetite!” 
His mantle fell: he lifted by the locks 
The unjust aggressor’s head. Diego rose: 
First with raised eyes he tendered thanks to Heaven; 
Then added: “Son, my sentence ever stood, 
The hand that battles best is hand to rule: 
Henceforth live thou master in this house;” 
He pointed, and the seneschal kneeling laid 
The castle’s keys before the young man’s feet. 
Then clamor rose, “ O’er yon portcullis fix 
That traitor’s head, that all may gaze upon it 
And hate it as a true man knows to hate!” 
Not thus Rodrigo willed. He sent that head 
To Gormaz with a stately retinue— 
Ten knights, and priests entoning “ Miserere.” 
This solaced Gomez’ child. Then rose that saying, 
“He strikes from love, not hate.” 

Don Martin next— 

Don Martin of Castile: Witness was I 
Not less of wonders by Rodrigo wrought. 
Eight years went by: his father died. The Moors 
Swarmed forth o’er many a region of Castile, 
Domingo, La Calzada, Vilforado, 
Capturing whole herds, white flocks, and brood-mares many: 
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Rodrigo of Bivar to battle rushed ; 

Smote them where Oca’s mountains closed them round, 
Retook their spoil. Five Moorish kings, their best, 
He haled in triumph home to Bivar’s gate 

And bade them kneel chain-bound before his mother. 
That homage tendered, thus he spake: “ Depart!” 
That holy Lady still had taught her son 

Reverence for sufferers, and the Poor of Christ, 

And courtesy ’mid wildest storms of war. 

On her he looked, later on them, and spake: 

“TI scorn to hold you captive! from this hour 

My vassals ye. I want nor slaves nor serfs.” 

The Five made answer “ Yea,” and called him “Cid,” 
Their term for “ Lord”: he bore it from that hour. 


Don Garcia next: A fairer sight by far 

And fitter to beguile our sorrowful watch, 

I saw—his marriage. Our great King Ferrando, 
Who made one realm of Leon and Castile, 

Beside that new-built bridge Zimara called 

Was standing ’mid his nobles on a day 

What time that name, “ The Cid,” rang first o’er Spain : 
Then drew to him a maiden clothed in black, 

A. sister at each side. She spake: “Sir King, 

I come your suitor, child of Gomez, once 

Your counsellor and your friend, but come not less 
The claimant of my right. Betwixt my sire 

And Diego, father of that Cid world-famed 

This hour for valor and for justice both, 

Unhappy feud arose: my father smote him: 
Aggrieved by that mischance the Cid, then young, 
Challenged my sire and in the tourney slew him, 

To me great grief albeit, on wars intent, 

My father seldom saw me. Since that day 

Tumult perpetual shakes our vassal realm: 

Who wills breaks down the bridge; who wills diverts 
The river from our mill-wheel to his own: 

Daily the insurgent commons toss their heads, 
Clamoring “ No tax.” I fear for these, my sisters, 
Fear more the downfall of our House and Name, 
And, motherless, have none with whom to counsel. 
King! some strong hand and just should quell this wrong! 
What hand but his who caused it? ’Twas his right 
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To smite his Father’s smiter. ‘Tis my right 
To choose for champion him who wrought the woe. 
Command him to espouse me! That implies 
Privilege and Duty both to ward our House, 
And these my sisters young.” Level and clear 
She fixed upon the King her eyes like one 
Who knows her cause is just. 

Fernando mused, 
Then answered, smiling, “‘ Damsel, have your will! 
You are wealthier than you know! Rodrigo’s Wife! 
Of him you wot as little as of marriage ! 
Yon Cid will prove the greatest man in Spain.” 
Then with a royal frankness added thus: 
“ Moreover, maid, your lands are broad: another 
Conjoining them with his might plot and scheme: 
Not so the Cid: that man was loyal born; 
My kinsman. He shall wed you!” 

Straight he wrote : 
“Cid, at Palencia seek me at your earliest, 
There to confer on things that touch the State, 
Likewise God’s glory, and your weal besides.” 


Incontinent to Palencia rode my Cid 
With kinsfolk companied and many a knight ; 
The King received him in his palace chapel, 
Vespers concluded but the aisles still thronged ; 
Embraced him; then stepped back, and, gazing on him, 
Exclaimed, “ Not knighted yet! My fault, my sin! 
I must redeem the offence! Good kinsman, kneel !” 
High up the chapel bells renewed their chime; 
Ferrando knighted him: Ferrando’s Queen 
Led to the gate his charger: the Infanta 
Girt him with spurs. Then gave the King command 
Like bishop missioning priest but late ordained, 
“That gift now thine communicate to others!” 
Straight to the chapel’s altar moved the Cid 
And lifted thence the sword of state. Before him 
Three youthful nobles knelt. He with that sword 
Their knighthood laid upon them. 

Masque and dance 

Lasted three days: then spake to him the King, 
“ Cid—for that name by which all Spain reveres you, 
Albeit a title not by me conferred, 
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I recognize well pleased—Donna Ximena, 
Heiress of Gomez.slain by you of old, 
Warrior and counsellor dear to me and mine, 
Stands sore imperilled through that righteous deed, 
Her subjects in revolt and every knave 
Flouting her princely right. Revolts spread fast ; 
Ere long my kingdom may lie meshed in such: 
I see the hand that best can deal with treason ! 
My royal honor stands to her impledged 
That you—first wedding her—her lands your own— 
Should, in the embraces of your name and glory 
Foster the tender weakness of her greatness. 
Wilt thou redeem that pledge?” 

The youth, “ This maid, 
King, is good and fair?” 

Ferrando smiled ; 
“Glad am I that, as in my youthful days, 
Goodness and grace still reign; kings rule not all! 
Good she must needs be since her sire was geod ; 
Majestical she is: her suit she made 
As one who gives command; but you shall see her. 
Seek we the Presence Chamber !”’ 

From a throng 
Of courtly ladies in the glory clad 
Of silver cloudland when a moon sea-born 
Their dimness turns to pearl, Ximena moved 
Calmly, not quickly, without summoning sign, 
A sister at each hand in weeds night-black 
And stood before the King. No gems she wore 
And dark yet star-like shone her large, strong eyes, 
A queenly presence. All Castile that day 
Held naught beside so noble. Reverently 
The young man glanced upon her; glanced again: 
At last he gazed: then, smiling, thus he spake: 
“Forfend it, Heaven, Sir King, that vassal knight 
Should break his monarch’s pledge!’’ Ferrando next, 
“ Maid, thou hast heard him: he demands thy hand.” 
To whom, unchanged, Ximena made reply: 
“King! better far the whole ‘truth than the half! 
That youth should know it. I demanded his: 
I deemed his hand my right. My rights have ceased ; 
Now wife, not maid, my rights are two alone, 
Henceforth to love my Husband and obey.” 

She knelt, and, lifting, kissed her Husband's hand, 
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And after that the King’s; then rose and stood. 
Ferrando spake: “The day’s a youngling yet, 
And I must see its golden promise crowned : 
Your bridesmaids and your bridal robes await you: 
Kings lack not foresight: all things are prepared.” 
Ximena next: “So soon! Then be it so!” 
An hour and she returned in bridal white 
With countenance unshaken as before, 
Yet brightened by a glad expectancy. 
The King gave sign: that company august 
In long procession to the chapel passed ; 
Therein ’mid anthems sung, and incense cloud, 
The nuptial Mass was solemnized. Ferrando, 
Lowering his sceptre, gave the Bride away; 
Her little sisters smiled and wept by turns; 
The Cid adown her finger slipped the ring; 
The Bishop blessed them, showering upon both 
The Holy Water. From, their knees they rose 
Husband and Wife thenceforth. Leaving that church 


Largess they showered on all. 
At once they rode 


To Bivar, where from age to age had dwelt 

The Cid’s great race. Behind them rode their knights, 
Two hundred men. Before the castle’s gate, 

High on its topmost step, his mother stood 

Girt by the stateliest ladies of that land, 

In festive garb arrayed. Her daughter new 

Before her knelt; then, to her bosom clasped, 
Looked up, and, smiling, spake not. Spake my Cid: 
“Mother, if less than this had been my Bride 

Here had I tarried many a month and year; 

This is God’s gift, the greatest He could give, 

A maid taught nobleness in sorrow’s school, 
Unmatched for courage, simpleness, and truth. 

Yea all her words have in them strength and sweetness. 
Now therefore, since God’s gifts must first be earned, 
Not till five victories on five battle-fields 

Against Christ’s foes have made her justly mine 
Inhabit I with her in castle or waste. 

Cherish her thou as thou didst cherish me; 

The laws of Honor and of Faith to her 

Teach as thou taughtest to me. Farewell to both!” 
He turned, he lingered not, he looked not back; 
Westward he rode to combat with the Moors. 
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Then spake another of those watchers sad, 
Count Gaspar of the Douro: “Love is good ; 
But good things live beside. That knew the Cid; 
That lesson learned I riding at his left 
Beneath his standard named “ Ximena’s Veil.” 
Three days we rode o’er hill and dale; the fourth, 
The daylight slowly dying o’er the moor, 
A shrill voice reached us from the neighboring fen, 
A drowning man’s. Down leaped our Cid to the earth 
And, ere another foot had left the stirrup, 
Forth from the water drew him; held him next 
On his own horse before him. ’*Twas a Leper! 
The knights stared round them! Supper ranged that eve, 
He placed that Leper at his side. The knights 
Forth strode. At night one bed received them both. 
Sirs, learn the marvel! As Rodrigo slept 
Betwixt his shoulders twain that Leper blew 
Breath of strong virtue, piercing to his heart. 
A cry was heard—the Cid’s—the knights rushed in 
Sworded : they searched the room: they searched the house: 
The Cid slept well: but Leper none was found: 
Sudden that chamber brightened like the sun 
New risen o’er waves, and in its splendor stood 
A Man in snowy raiment speaking thus: 
“Sleepest thou, Rodrigo?” Thus my Cid replied, 
“My Lord, I slept; but sleep not; who art thou?” 
He spake, and, rising, in that splendor knelt: 
And answer came: “ Thy Brother-man am I, 
In heaven thy Patron, though the least in heaven, 
Lazarus, thy brother, who unhonored lay 
At Dives’ gate. To-day thou honored’st me: 
Therefore thy Jesus this to thee accords, 
That whensoe’er in time of peril or pain, 
Or dread temptations dealing with the soul, 
Again that strong Breath blows upon thy heart, 
Nor angel’s breath that Breath shall be, nor man’s, 
But Breath immortal arming thy resolve, 
So long as Humbleness and Love are thine, 
With strength as though the total Hosts of Heaven 
Leaned on thy single sword. The work thou workest 
That hour shall prosper. Moor and Christian, both, 
Shail fear thee and thy death be glorified.” 
Slowly that splendor waned away: not less 
Hour after hour the Cid prayed on. At morn 
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Forth from that village forest-girt we rode 
Ere flashed a dew-drop on its lightest spray 
Or woke its earliest bird. 

Thenceforward knights 
Flocked daily to the Cid. Each month, each week 
The Impostor’s hosts, with all their banners green 
Moon-blazoned, fled before him like the wind. 
Now champaign broad, now fortress eyeing hard 
From beetling cliff the horizon’s utmost bound 
Witnessed well pleased the overthrow of each: 
Merida fell, Evora, Badajoz, 
Bega in turn; more late Estramadura. 
Fiercest of those great cenflicts was the fifth: 
From that red battle-field my Cid despatched 
Unbounded spoil that raised a mighty tower 
O’er Burgos’ church wherein he was baptized. 
Moreover, after every conquering march 
Huge doles he sent to Christian and to Moor; 
For thus he said. ‘Though war be sport to knights 
The tears of poor men and their breadless babes 
Bedew the trampled soil.” His’ vow fulfilled, 
Five victories won, five months gone by, with joy 
Once more to Bivar’s towers the Cid returned. 
There, at its gate, they stood who loved him best: 
On the third step—as when he saw them last— 
His Mother and Ximena. 

Musing sat, 
The legend of that Bridal at an end, 
Long time those watchers. Lastly rose a knight, 
The youngest of that company elect, 
Silent till then, as slender as a maid; 
With countenance innocent as childhood’s self 
Yet venerable as a priest’s gray-haired : 
He spake: “A bridal then, and now a death, 
A short glad space between them! Such is life! 
That means our earthly life is but betrothal; 
The marriage is where marriage vows are fone. 
Lo there! once more the altar lights flash forth : 
Ere long that Widow-Wife will kneel before them: 
Join we the Ritual.’”’ Eastward moved the knights, 
And, kneeling near the altar, with the monks 
Entoned the Miserere. 

AUBREY DE VERE. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE last session of the Parliament which has just been dis- 
solved was too short, and its members were too much engrossed 
in personal political questions to effect any very marked pro- 
gress with measures for the amelioration of social evils. One 
measure, however, of which much is hoped has become a law, 
and that is the Small Holdings Bill, of which we have given an 
account, and which went through both Houses substantially un- 
changed. It now remains to be seen whether the object for 
which it was passed will be effected—the prevention of the mi- 
gration to the towns of the rural population. There are those 
who are sceptical upon this point, and among them persons 
of great experience and impartiality. Some point to France, 
where, by the Napoleonic legislation, for many years the land 
has necessarily been sub-divided into small holdings, and yet 
the migration to the towns is said to be as marked in 
France as it is in England. But, as is well known, the compul- 
sory division of land by law in France has been carried so far 
that it is impossible for the small proprietors to secure a living 
from the cultivation of their infinitesimal holdings. The failure 
of this extreme of sub-division need not prove the failure of the 
moderate measure recently adopted in England, and to us the 
action of the House of Lords seems on this account to have 
been wise when it rejected an amendment made in the Small 
Holdings Bill by the House of Commons which provided that, 
in the event of the death of the owner of one of these holdings 
intestate, the property should be divided among the children in 


equal shares. 


s 
oe 





The government has adopted another expedient for remedy- 
ing the over-population, not of the large cities, but of the High- 
lands of Scotland—an expedient, however, which meets with 
somewhat severe criticism. The British Columbian government 
has made itself entirely responsible for the well-being of as large 
a number of crofters as may wish to leave their own congested 
homes. The government hopes to find in these immigrants per- 
sons fitted to develop not only the agricultural industry, but 
also the fisheries of British Columbia. The only obstacle is the 
want of ready money, and to remove this an appeal has been 
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made to the British Government. One of the last acts of the 
late Parliament was to sanction a loan to British Columbia of 
£150,000 for the purpose of carrying out this scheme of coloniza- 
tion. The opponents of the proposal maintained that there 
would be plenty of room for the crofters in their own country, 
if the land devoted to. deer forests by the wealthy were applied 
to more useful objects. They were unable, however, to convince 
the promoters of the measure, and the gain of British Columbia 
willindeed be brought about, but at a loss to Scotland. 





For the first time for many years no proposal for regulating 
the liquor traffic was introduced into either House of Parliament. 
The reason, of course, was that the dissolution was known to be 
so near that it was not worth while to discuss the question over 
again. Moreover, previous discussions have secured for the projects 
of the United Kingdom Alliance definite acceptance by the 
party which recognizes Mr. Gladstone as its head, and the fate 
of future legislation depends upon the action of this party now 
placed in power by the general election. While it would not be true 
to say that every Conservative candidate is against local option 
and every Liberal in its favor, it cannot be denied that the Con- 
servative party as a body will resist the suppression of public 
houses should this suppression be made without due compensa- 
tion. 


> > 
> 





The Old Age Pension plan has, by the labors of the com- 
mittee which took upon itself the task of dealing with the mat- 
ter, received a final shape. We have already given the main 
outlines, and the details are of somewhat too technical a char- 
acter to be interesting. No progress was, of course, made with 
the measure in the late session of Parliament, its attention 
having been occupied by other subjects. But it is meeting with 
somewhat severe criticism throughout the country, especially at 
the annual meetings of the Friendly societies which have lately 
been held. The grand master of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows, the strongest of these societies, spoke of its authors as 
“well-meaning people, whose scheme ‘was but another form of 
providing that out-door relief which has proved so pauperizing 
in its effects.” He contended that, if it were recognized by the 
state that an industrious man could not, by his own exertions, 
save sufficient to provide for his old age, such recognition would 
have a demoralizing effect. But what if such is a fact? It 
would be still more demoraljzing, he maintained, to provide by 
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state help for the lazy and the intemperate. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme only provides for those who are able and willing 
to help themselves to a certain extent. Other objections were 
made by the grand master, but not, as it seems to us, of such 
strength as to form a serious obstacle to its acceptance by im- 
partial, disinterested minds. In one point, however, the Friendly 
societies give proof of a wisdom of conduct which might be imi- 
tated with profit by others; they will not accept a state sub- 
sidy, for they see that such acceptance will involve state con- 
trol, and it has been by means of absolute independence that 
they have attained the success which has been so remarkable. 
Moreover, the Friendly societies are not going to try to act 
the part of the dog in the manger, but propose, and have even 
prepared plans for, providing a superannuation fund for all who 
attain the age of sixty-five, and even for making it obligatory 
upon all who wish to share the benefits of the societies. These 
proposals have not, however, been finally adopted as yet. 


- 
> 


The Free Education Act has now been in force for nearly one 
year; and although it is too soon to be able to form an accur- 
ate judgment of the full effects of the act the following re- 
sults of its action may be mentioned: There has been a large 
increase, not only in the number of children upon the books, but 
also in the average attendance of the children. This has been 
most marked in the case of infants, and this fact gives special 
satisfaction, as it is found by experience that, when children have 
once begun to attend school in early years, that attendance is 
more easily secured afterwards. A second result of the Free 
Education Act, coupled with the special efforts made upon its 
introduction by the Post Office Savings Banks to afford facilities 
for the working of these banks in connection with the schools, 
has been the large increase in the amount of deposits made by 
the children. In the year 1891-92, after the passing of the act, 
the number of penny banks which had come into operation had 
riser. from 230 to 2,806, and the number of depositors from 
151,500 to 610,050. From this it appears that a part, at least, 
of the money which has been saved by the parents through the 
grant made by the government is being laid by for future use, 
and for the children’s well being. 





> 





There are two other items of educational intelligence which 
are of importance, and both of which go to show how the state 
is extending its influence in this matter. The minister who was 
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in charge of the department of education during the last Parlia- 
ment announced that he had changed the opinion he formerly held 
that secondary education ought to be left free and uncontrolled 
by the state, and expressed the hope that the new Parliament 
will bring the control of education of all kinds under one de- 
partment. Proceeding to a more detailed explanation of what 
he considered desirable, he advocated a complete inspection by 
the state of all endowed schools, coupled with a registration of 
schools and teachers. We cannot say that this means that 
every teacher, even in private schools, must receive a state 
license as a condition of being permitted to exercise his 
profession, but it is a step in that direction, advocated too by 
the minister of the party which is the most opposed to the ex- 
tension of state control. The second item is that the Free Edu- 
cation Act has been extended to Ireland, and, along with the 
gift of money, compulsory education in the larger towns has 
been enacted. The Irish members fought a good battle on 
behalf of the Christian Brothers, and secured from the govern- 
ment a promise of such a modification of the conscience clause 
as would obviate the objections which the Brothers entertain to 
the present clause. At least, we suppose that it amounts to this 
in fact, although in form it was only an undertaking to re- 
fer the matter to the Education Commissioners for their con- 
sideration. But, as the Irish members were satisfied with this 
undertaking, it is doubtless a substantial concession of the 
Brothers’ claims. 


_ 
& 





The dissolution of Parliament in a somewhat early period of 
the session did not afford much opportunity for the enactment 
of laws for the benefit of the people at large. . The session was 
not, however, altogether fruitless. The Small Holdings Act, to 
which we have already referred, an act for securing to sailors 
better food and more suitable accommodations; a measure to 
prevent betting and borrowing money by persons under age, as 
well as an act to render more easy the punishment of the im- 
moral clergymen of the Established church, do not indeed con- 
stitute a long list of social ameliorative measures, but are at 
least steps in the right direction. A law restricting to seventy- 
two per week the number of hours for which it is lawful to em- 
ploy women in stores forms the most notable step in the exten- 
sion of Parliamentary protection to the working classes, the 
Eight Hours Bill for miners having been rejected by a majority 
of 272 against 160. The Salvation Army has proved itself 
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strong enough in Parliament to secure the repeal of the obnox- 
ious clauses in the Eastbourne Act, in virtue of which its mem- 
bers have been so much harassed. For a bill empowering local 
authorities—Town Councils and similar bodies—not only to pur- 
chase land, but to ear-mark it and to claim the unearned incre- 
ment, as many as one hundred and twenty-two supporters were 
found. This seems to show that the voices in favor of the pub- 
lic ownership or control of land in one form or another are 
meeting with an increasing degree of support. 


»~ 
> 





While it is too soon to form a judgment with reference to 
the character and extent of the social and industrial legislation of 
the new Parliament—for this depends upon what place the Home 
Rule question will take—it may not be without interest and im- 
portance to point out the attitude of the various leaders 
towards these questions, and the practical proposals made by 
them. Upon one point there is unlimited agreement—that it is 
the duty of Parliament to give to labor and social matters a 
large share of attention. In this Lord Salisbury agrees with 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain with Sir William Harcourt. 
The diminution of poverty, the prevention of ruinous disputes 
in trade, the amendment of the Poor Law, the protection of the 
lives and healths of the industrial community are, according to 
Lord Salisbury, matters of which it is not easy to exaggerate the 
momentous interest. In Mr. Gladstone’s eyes the chief recom- 
mendation of the avowed aims of the Liberal party is that their 
attainment will enable the workingmen to secure for themselves 
the legislation which they see to be desirable. And one of the 
reasons which animates him to struggle so earnestly for Home 
Rule, he declares to be the fact that Ireland may be described 
as a nation of laborers. 


ss 
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But every reader of the speeches and addresses of the candi- 
dates of the various parties will see that the line of cleavage with 
reference to legislative interference with industrial questions is 
not identical with the line which divides the parties. For exam- 
ple: Mr. John Morley voted against the Eight Hours Bill for 
miners, and Mr. Gladstone did not support it, while Mr. Cham- 
berlain and several Conservatives, with a large number of Glad- 
stonians, voted for the second reading. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the much to be desired exclusion of questions of this 
kind from the sphere of party conflict will be brought about, and 
that like questions in which the honor and interest of the 
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whole country are at stake, all parties setting aside jealousy and 
cupidity, will unite to find the best solutions. Should this be the 
case, the outlook for the future will be bright indeed, for there 
will be placed at the service of the workingmen the trained in- 
telligence of the country unperverted by the corrupting bias of 
partisan strife. 


~ 
> 





Mr. Chamberlain has perhaps entered into fuller details than 
any other leader as to the course which legislation should take 
in dealing with industry. As a remedy for strikes he proposes 
the establishment of courts of arbitration to decide all cases 
that may be brought to them. To preside over these courts a 
judge of character and distinction should be appointed, and he 
should have the assistance of assessors acquainted with the par- 
ticular trade under consideration on every occasion. Mr. Cham- 
berlain does not propose to confer on these courts power to com- 
pel adherence to their decrees, being of opinion that a court 
so constituted would absolutely carry with it the sympathies 
and support of the public, and that without public support no 
strike and no resistance to a strike would be successful. Another 
point which Mr. Chamberlain would amend is the manner of 
compensating for injuries done to workmen. Under the law as 
it at present stands, a workman who has been injured without 
his own fault, but by that of a fellow-workman, can obtain no 
compensation. Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the loss in a case 
of this kind should be part of the cost of production, and ought 
to fall on the consumer. He would have the first liability fall 
upon the employer, so that the workman and his family should 
be compensated by him. The employer is to protect himself by 
insurance, and a very small insurance would be sufficient to es- 
tablish a fund from which all compensations could be made. As 
we have already seen, Mr. Chamberlain is a supporter of legisla- 
tive action for the purpose of obtaining the restriction of labor 
to eight hours. To his pension scheme for the aged we have so 
often referred that we need not say more now than that he is 
not to be deterred from his efforts to pass it into law by the 
opposition which it is receiving from the Friendly societies. He 
professes, however, that should a more feasible plan be found he 
will readily relinquish his own in its favor. 


2 
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There is a general agreement that there must be in the im- 
mediate future a modification of the established system of Poor 
Law reliefs The unduly lax system which existed sixty years 
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ago was superceded by the unduly rigid system still in existence. 
Many working men, although through long lives they have been 
industrious, honest, and sober, but whose industry, honesty, and 
sobriety have not—such are the conditions of life in England— 
enabled them to provide for their old age, are compelled to go to 
the workhouse in the end, and when there they are treated in 
the same way as the tramp, the drunkard, and the vicious who 
have been brought to poverty through their own fault. It is now 
generally recognized that should more ambitious projects fail 
there must be a change in this respect at least, and that some 
means must be found for discriminating between the two classes 
of the poor, and for granting different treatment to the deserving. 
In another way, too, the present system is faulty and directly en- 
courages thriftlessness, for if a man has been able to obtain for him- 
self a small annuity but one insufficient for his support, he can 
obtain no relief unless he relinquishes this fruit of his toil and 
forethought. The removal of these and other defects is recog- 
nized by leading members of all parties as a matter which calls 


for immediate attention. 


”~ 
> 


Another attack has been made upon the Free Trade policy 
of Great Britain, and although it has not, as could not have 
been expected, been successful, it indicates the existence of a 
by no means contemptible opposition to this article of commer- 
cial faithh A congress has lately been held in London of all 
the Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain and her colonies 
and dependencies. At this congress Sir Charles Tupper ex- 
pounded the policy which Canadians and many other colonists 
would like to see adopted by the mother country. It is not 
a very magnanimous policy, nor does it show that there is in ex- 
istence any great willingness on the part of the colonists to make 
sacrifices. While wishing England, of course, to maintain the 
entire freedom of trade towards the colonies which already ex- 
ists, he does not wish that she should continue this freedom of 
trade towards other countries, but that a differential duty should 
be put upon imports from these countries, so far as thesé im- 
ports compete with colonial products. In return for this, it might 
have been expected that the colonies would at least have offered 
freedom of trade for some English products. But no; all that 
is proposed is a slight reduction in duties on a few’articles. It 
clearly seems to be a very one-sided proposal, and yet it found 
in the congress thirty-four supporters as against seventy-nine op- 
ponents, and when the Chambers voted as units there were thirty- 
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three in favor and only fifty-five against. This congress of 
course was a body fully representative of the business of the 
empire, and it certainly seems to show a marked growth of pro- 
tectionist conviction when a proposition of this kind could receive 
so much support. 


~ 
> 





It is interesting to note the changes of opinion among work- 
ingmen with respect to the reforms demanded by them. It may 
even be important, for it will teach caution, so that undue haste 
may not be shown in accepting proposals which after all may 
not afford a permanent solution—may not be really demanded 
by those most interested. In 1890 the first International Miners’ 
Conference was held in Belgium. At this conference the Belgium 
and the French representatives were anxious that an internation- 
al miners’ strike should be declared organized for the forthcom- 
ing first of May, with a view to securing an eight-hours day. 
To this proposal a strenuous and a successful opposition was 
offered by the English delegates. At the second congress held 
in 1891 in France, a change of opinion had taken place among 
the French miners, who now opposed an international strike, 
while the Belgians, formerly most ardent advocates, were divided 
in opinion, and the strongest opponents in the previous year— 
the English delegates—showed themselves much more disposed 
to entertain the proposal. Ninety-five per cent. of the miners in 
Derbyshire had given their adhesion to the plan, and the Fife- 
shire miners were willing to support the demand of the Conti- 
nental miners for an eight-hours day by going out on strike, al- 
though they had themselves already secured this limitation of 
hours. The matter was, however, deferred to the next congress, 
which has lately been held in London. In this congress, how- 
ever, very little has been done, and the movement in favor of 
a general strike seems to be in complete abeyance. The greater 
part of the proceedings was devoted to questions concerning the 
manner of voting, which, although they may be of great impor- 
tance to the members of the congress, do not interest to any 
very great extent the outside world. 


»— 
~Q- 


The difficulties which are involved in the attempt to render 
education undenominational without at the same time completely 
secularizing it, have been illustrated lately in a case which came 
before the London School Board. In the schools which are un- 
der the care of this board, the Bible is read and taught and ex- 
amination made as to its contents. It is treated as a true, his- 
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torical work. One of the examiners in the Scripture knowledge 
thus given reported that he had only one regret in reading the 
examination papers sent in by the children, and that was that 
he found that many of the children gave great prominence to 
the idea that the Deity was an avenging one, and that one was 
to do right from the fear of eternal punishment. He, therefore, 
submitted to the board the proposal that the children should be 
taught that “God is Love.’’ This report led one of the mem- 
bers of the School Board to move “that the teachers be instruc- 
ted to teach the doctrine of the Universal Fatherhood of God.” 
After a long and interesting discussion, the proposal was put on 
one side; but what cannot be put on one side is the proof it 
affords of the impossibility of teaching Holy Scripture without 
explanation of some kind or other, and that the attempt to do 
without all explanations only leaves it to the immature minds of 
children to make a religion out of the Bible for themselves, 
With what success, may be judged from the words of one of the 
speakers during the discussion, who said that a large number of 
the children who had received their education in the Board 
Schools were in the same condition, from a religious point of 
view, as he had found them when working under Lord Shaftes- 
bury thirty years ago in the Field Lane Mission. They were, he 
said, densely ignorant on all subjects, and profoundly ignorant 
on religious matters. If this is the result of a system in which 
at least some knowledge of the Holy Scriptures forms a part of 
the course, what will follow should every kind of religious in- 
struction be excluded ? 


_ 
> 





The old saying that no man’s career can be pronounced suc- 
cessful until its end has come, is well illustrated by recent events 
in connection with Prince Bismarck’s visit to Vienna. In Prussia, 
which owes to his genius the commanding position which it at 
present holds, he was coldly treated as he passed through, and 
this by order of the court which he had served so well. In 
Saxony his welcome was enthusiastic, while in Austria, which 
owes to him its humiliation and defeat, he was warmly welcomed 
by the populace. The Emperor’s doors were, however, closed to 
him on account of the opposition of his own sovereign. This is 
a wonderful change, for Prince Bismarck’s hardest fights through 
his whole life have been against popular rights and in support of 
the aristocracy, and now he is honored, so far as he is honored 
at all, by those whom he has injured, and slighted by those 
whom he has befriended. For it is said that none of the nobility 
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maintain social intercourse with him, for fear of offending the 
Emperor. In the bitterness of his spirit he was led to criticise 
the policy of the government in a way which seems to have 
given great scandal to the Germans, and has brought upon him- 
self threats of an ‘official prosecution. Whether anything will 
come of it, remains to be seen. But the outcome of it all is 
that the reconciliation with the Emperor which many desire is 
farther off than ever. 


> 
> 





The French, having expelled the teaching of religion from 
their schools, are compelled to listen to harangues in favor of 
anarchy in their courts of justice; and juries which have lost the 
fear of God are filled with so great a fear of man that they 
make this very declaration of the most revolting principles an 
extenuating circumstance to mitigate the punishment of the worst 
of crimes. However, for the time being there has been a cessa- 
tion of outrages, and France is already beginning to prepare for a 
great Exposition with which to close this nineteenth century. 
The Belgian elections for the Constituent Assembly, upon which 
the task of revising the Constitution will devolve, have rendered 
it very doubtful what the result will be. A two-thirds majority 
is necessary in order to effect any change, and the elections’ have 
so far been successful to the Liberals as to deprive the Conserva- 
tives of this majority, without securing for the opposed party 
the requisite strength. Possibly, therefore, there may be no re- 
vision at all. All the sacrifices which the Portuguese were prom- 
ising to make in order to pay their debts have either not been 
made at all or have proved insufficient, and this kingdom must 
now be ranked amongst the defaulting states of the world. To 
all her other calamities Russia has to add a visitation of the 
cholera. Were it not for the pity which the sufferings of in- 
dividuals (who are themselves guiltless) inspire, we could look on 
with equanimity at the spectacle of Russia’s woes. We do not 
in many things agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer; but in this we 
do agree: that any misfortune which would break up this semi- 
barbarous, overgrown empire would be a blessing to the world 
at large. 
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A NOVEL in form, Cal/mire* may be more truly described as 
a sort of bulky agnostic tract; or, better, as the “Sanford and 
Merton” of benevolent anti-Christianity wherein the part of Mr. 
Barlow is taken by the elder Calmire, and that of Tommy Mer- 
ton, the spoiled child of crass infidelity, is played to the life by 
his nephew Muriel. It is hardly fair, perhaps, to see a Harry 
Sanford in Nina, although she has many unsophisticated virtues, 
and, under the inspiration of Muriel and the tutelage of the 
broad-minded Legrand, finally broadens out of a dilettante Episco- 
palianism into earnest and soul-filling (!) agnosticism. The process- 
es by which Muriel is so far ameliorated that he ceases to describe 
Christian doctrine in general as “an awful lot of rot,” its teach- 
ers as “ blasted fools,” are chiefly carried on in the form of dia- 
logues between him and his uncle, whose aim is to make the 
youth see that there is a core of truth even in Christianity, as 
in all religions, and that “science,” while getting rid of dogma, 
is safe to ‘“‘add support to all the really important features of” 
old-fashioned orthodoxy. Muriel’s moral education is accomplish- 
ed by his relations with two young girls—Nina, his equal in social 
station and natural and acquired endowments, and Minerva, the 
sister of one of Legrand Calmire’s factory hands. With the latter 
Muriel: has a guilty “affair ’ in which his heart is not at all interest- 
ed and concerning which his emancipated conscience seems never 
to have reproached him until its natural consequences were about 
to appear in the shape of a child. Then he banishes himself 
from. Nina, whom he has learned to love, and wanders abroad 
trying to solve various questions, among them whether marriage 
without love or suitability would repair the evil he has wrought 
and whether his crime was as great as his punishment. He de- 
cides negatively in both cases, and is backed up in his decision 
by his philosophic Mentor. Muriel writes to his uncle: 


“ Are men’s punishments in any way proportioned to the evil 
they intend? It’s not remorse I’m suffering most from, at least 
as I’ve always imagined remorse, nor even realization of the con- 
sequences of my crime—or fault or misfortune: for I’m not al- 
ways quite ready to admit it a crime. Yet sometimes, when I 
judge it from its consequences, it seems as if it must be the 
blackest crime that man ever committed.” 


* Calmire. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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To this Legrand replies: 


“As far as the consequences of man’s acts are regulated by 
nature—outside of man’s will—there is no room for justice. It 
is a purely anthropomorphic conception; we read it from our- 
selves into Nature. Thousands of men do just as you did and 
go scot-free. If Nature is just to them, she is unjust to you; 
if she is just to you, she is unjust to them. The fact is: she is 
neither just nor unjust. Justice regards motives, but Nature out- 
side of man knows nothing of them: she is as merciless to ig- 
norance as to crime. Our only safe guide, then, is the absolute 
hard experience that the race has had of Nature’s ways, and 
that is embraced in the standard morality—in the religions\ and 
out. Yet never forget that Nature, in the social sanctions, in 
conscience, and in the hopes and fears of the religions, has 
evolved agencies which do reward and punish motive. But, out- 
side of man, Nature has simply her laws and forces. Anything 
we do sets them allin motion. . . . Yet, unless we absolutely 
know that they are in position to crush us, we start them on 
some slight temptation, hoping they will miss us just that once; 
and all the time we know (or would know, if it were not for our 
pestilent anthropomorphism) that Nature has no intelligence, no 
pity, no justice, to turn her forces to the right or left. Those 
qualities are man’s, and make him ineffably Nature’s superior, 
except as you think of Nature including him.” 


Anthropomorphism is Calmire’s déte notre—as, indeed, it would 
be ours if the God revealed in Jesus Christ were rightly includ- 
ed under such a conception of Him as haunts this author. But 
we are not concerned to defend the existence of any God who 
can be imagined as wholly absent from and extraneous to, the 
universe. “In Him we live and move and have our being,” 
said St Paul to the heathen concerning the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Or, as Father Hecker puts it in one of 
his letters: “ Let the immanence and the transcendence of God 
be the two poles of all your thinking.” But this conception, as 
held by Christians, who are, indeed, forbidden to think of God 
under the belittling terms drawn from mere humanity, seems to 
this author inseparably bound up with another conception of 
“Nature” and “Law” with which revealed Christianity is in- 
compatible. Perhaps it is enough to say in answer that it has 
not seemed so to minds as subtle as an Augustine’s or a New- 
man’s. This is the place, moreover, to say that although he 
lumps every variety of sect and schism together with Catholicity 
and calls it all “the church” when he has anything favorable to 
say concerning the past or present benefits conferred on humanity 
by Christianity, yet he cherishes that sort of petty spite toward 
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Catholicity which may always be traced to ignorance in other- 
wise fair-minded men. Very severe on “dogma,” he has so 
singular a lack of knowledge of both dogmatic theology and 
Christian philosophy as to be unaware that a large proportion 
of the speculative talk addressed to Nina by Legrand Calmire, 
and accepted by her as undermining Christianity itself, would 
pass muster in the schools of Christian thought. The talk is 
mixed, indeed, with irrelevancies and follies, and it suffers by be- 
ing addressed to a listener who has, as she expresses it, “‘ sup- 
posed that what we see is all of Nature; and that God was a 
man sitting off somewhere away.” Nina professes to have “really 
grown beyond that,” under Calmire’s teaching, but the author 
plainly believes that the Christian world is yet sitting in a simi- 
lar darkness, Perhaps the Christians he knows most about are 
really doing so, but to the rest of us the many true things in 
this book are by no means new. For that matter, neither are 
the false ones. On the whole, the absolute falsities it contains 
are pretty well balanced by undoubted verities, and we take it 
that the author has written in good faith. And yet his book is 
one that only conceit and ignorance could have fathered in its 
present shape. That shape, by the way, is such an immensely 
ponderous one that, for one reader whom its errors will repel, a 
hundred will be sure to reject it on the ground of its unmiti- 
gated dullness. Of its lax morality, as evinced in the affair of 
Minerva Granzine, and the convenient disposition of her in mar- 
riage to a “gentle giant” of a factory hand in Calmire’s employ 
whose scruples were naturally less delicate than Muriel’s, we 
have only to say that, although it fits with extraodinary aptness 
into the agnostic, evolutionary aristocratic order of things toward 
which the universe as beheld by Calmire appears to move, it 
wil] prove abhorrent enough to those who have not “advanced” 
beyond democracy and Christianity. 

The question of man’s moral responsibility, discussed in the 
book just noticed, from the agnostic and “scientific”? standpoint 
—how oddly those two epithets go together, yet with what persis- 
tence they are coupled—comes up again in the next story on our 
list,* and is, on the whole, more satisfactorily treated. Miss Ser- 
geant expresses herself wonderfully well; her style has distinction 
and a quiet charm which gives her a niche apart among contempor- 
ary novelists. Her present tale is cast into the form of an au- 
tobiography—that of a dissenting minister, the tragedy of whose 


* The Story of a Penitent Soul. By Adeline Sergeant. New York: Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. 
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life is enacted in a dismal little town in the midst of the Lin- 
colnshire fens, where every external surrounding is of a sort to 
deepen the gloom of a nature already overshadowed by hered- 
ity and circumstance. The child of shame, although ignorant of 
the fact until he verges upon manhood, Stephen Dart had been 
brought up by his uncle, a Methodist minister, and passes 
through many phases of religious experience while yet a boy. 
These were not such as greatly affected his outer life, since they 
tended to cultivate a morbid introspection rather than to pre- 
serve him from small deceits, dishonesties and disobediences such 
as flourish in the soil of most children’s lives, and especially in 
that of those who hear a great deal about religious feeling but 
are given very little direct religious instruction of a practical 
kind. Stephen thought less of “goodness” in those days, he 
says, than of various experiences which he knew under the 
names of “conviction,” “conversion,” and “ justification,” culmi- 
nating in a state called “entire sanctification,” which he never 
reached. He is not represented as scoffing at such words as 
these, but merely as expressing his belief that they were put too 
readily into the mouths of the young and ignorant. He found 
the whole thing terribly puzzling. 





“Thad been ‘converted’ surely, and had ‘gained peace,’ 
but what was the good of it when I lost my peace and grew 
deadly tired of prayer and Bible-reading in a week’s time? I 
had for years a habit of being ‘converted,’ as I called it, every 
other Sunday, and of backsliding in the course of the week, 
always comforting myself with the reflection that I should be 
sure to return to the narrow way on the following Sabbath. 
These were the mere natural ups and downs of a susceptible 
temperament; but I was then fully persuaded that if I died on 
the Saturday (say) before the day of conversion had come round 
again, I should assuredly go to hell. I conceived God as lying 
in wait for my soul, l*&ke a hungry cat for a mouse.” 


With a firm hand the steps are traced by which Stephen’s 
childish beliefs, never wholly outgrown, are gradually modified ; 
first by an admixture of Universalism taught by the first. of his 
senior’s to whom he has been able to look up with blended 
reverence and affection, and afterwards, just as he is about to 
assume his ministerial “charge,” by a dose of science adminis- 
tered by a materialistic physician of his own age, and fortified 
by the works of “Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Galton, and some 
of those German fellows.” It is the Robert Elsmere process ona 
smaller scale, the end being different because of the entirely dif- 
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ferent aim Miss Sergeant has in view in telling the story of 
Stephen Dart. In certain respects her book is strongly remin- 
iscent of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Nor does it suffer by 
the comparison. There is an element of ghastliness in the retri- 
bution demanded by Angus Fleming, which rivals, if it does not 
excel, the self-imposed, never-completed penance of Arthur in 
the older story. Its moral lesson, too, is higher as well as more 
definitely given. One, truth, however, which is thrown into strong 
relief by the interblending of the Flemings with Stephen’s life 
probably does so by natural sequence, not by intention on the 
author’s part; the utter inefficacy, that is, of an absolutely in- 
terior and personal religion, resting on no fixed dogma, and des- 
titute of sacramental aids, in the case of supersensitive and 
morbidly introspective souls such as she has delineated in Steph- 
en Dart. What a boon sacramental confession would have been 
to a soul like his, repentant, anxious to atone, and willing to 
suffer, yet forced into a predicament where every act must have 
the savor of hypocrisy, and something, too, of its reality. Lack- 
ing that boon, Stephen wins his way at last, though barely, 
through sin and suffering to a half-questioning reliance on the 
grace of God and the cross of Jesus Christ as the only refuge 
from the horrors of the doctrine of heredity. In a fine passage 
of the closing chapter, a pathetic, beautiful, powerful chapter, 
from which the reader turns with moistened eyes, he says: 


“If there is no supplementary force—no God, if we choose to 
name it so—in all this universe to help us, then we are lost in- 
deed. We are mere captives, tied and bound with the chain of 
our fathers’ sins. . . . If there is no purely spiritual aid to 
be got or given, then most of us may as well give up trying 
after goodness. Very few men, if any, can rise above them- 
selves. Nearly every one has a legacy of evil tendency left 
him by his progenitors; to many an almost intolerable burden. 
The doctrine of heredity, as laid down by some writers of our 
time, and assimilated vaguely by innumerable readers, is a stum- 
bling-block to many; and I believe that there is no way of sur- 
mounting it but by a firm grasp on the supernatural. That is 
the last word I have to say, and if I were a preacher still this 
would be the teaching I would try to impress upon my hearers: 
that, strong as temperament, hereditary tendency, and environ- 
ment may be, there is something outside us that may be strong- 
er still—the grace of God. . . . There may be hope for 
others, for great and noble souls with an inheritance of virtue ; 
they may be able to dispense with conscious appeal to the God 
who leads them though they know it not; but for the meaner 
of men, for the weak and the sinful, the foolish, and mean, 
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and base—for men, my brother, like you and me, with iron 
weights at our feet, and shackles on our limbs—what hope for 
us but in the great divine Ideal of the God Man who walked 
the earth some nineteen centuries ago, whose hands, with the 
marks of the nails in them, still draw us to himself, whose 
brow, is still surmounted with its crown of thorns?” 


Books like this of Miss Sergeant’s and those of Edna Lyall 
mark a tendency as powerful as that of which Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s novels are a product and infinitely more healthy. Not 
written by Catholics or for them, and failing by defect where 
Catholic readers are concerned, they have, nevertheless, a lesson 
for intelligent and earnest non-Catholics which may be all the 
more powerful on that account. Such writers are pointers to a 
goal which they consciously do not attain. They look toward a 
land of promise, but their sight is avowedly dim. They hope, 
but they are not certain. The taint of heresy has weakened 
their grasp on revelation, and the mirage of “science” bewilders 
them. What a message has yet to be delivered by some heaven- 
sent apostle to souls like these! And what a harvest might be 
gathered were they once made free of all the gifts of God, and 
then set to work on their own lives in his vineyard! 

The lady who writes curiously feminine novels under the pen 
name of John Strange Winter has produced a very breezy and 
amusing one, to which she has given a rather misleading title.* 
At all events, no one need look into it hoping to find brooms 
and dusters, or that ‘“ high life below stairs,” which the original 
inventors of “the lady help” presumably had in mind when pro- 
jecting that curious product of decaying gentility in English life. 
Girls who occupy such posts as Audrey fills in this story are 
common enough in life and literature, but they go by other ap- 
pellations. It is the airy, unaffected style, the easy wit and bril- 
liancy with which Audrey’s very amusing adventures are told 
which make this novel a pleasant successor to Bootle’s Baby. 
There is no harm in it and there is plenty of entertainment. 

As much may fairly be said of Mrs. John Sherwood’s New 
York society novel, A Transplanted Rose.+ There is an overdose 
of etiquette in it, however. If its purpose were social in the 
larger sense, or religious in any sense, and so much direct teach- 
ing were given on either head as is here inculcated on table 
manners, modes of dress, and the arbitrary inventions of society 
decorum, the author would be accused of preaching. As it is, 


* Experiences of a Lady Help. New York: Hovendon Co. 
+A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. John Sherwood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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her story skillfully combines amusement of a popular sort with 
other matters usually confined to handbooks of deportment. It 
will probably be all the more successful on that account. 

The Cassells have brought out a new cheap edition of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s pretty Virginia story, Flower de Hundred.* It 
is pre-eminently one of those American novels of which we once 
heard an English woman say that they always made her hungry. 
Perhaps the feasting in the earlier half of the book was meant 
by way of provision for the fasting in the latter half, when the 
civil war had pretty much emptied Southern larders. It is a 
clever piece of work in several ways, sufficiently complicated in 
plot, agreeable in its presentation of character and manners, and, 
we suppose, faithful in its local color. Patriotic, too, in its way, 
and Union in its prevailing sentiment, even though its male Vir- 
ginians all battle under the Confederate flag until Lee’s surren- 
der at Appomattox. The half-dozen pages devoted to the “ pa- 
triot chief Garibaldi” and his doings at Palermo in 1860 are so 
much sheer pad, neither advancing the story, developing the 
character of Miles, nor otherwise of any use except to create a 
diversion and afford occasion for a letter to the heroine which 
might as well have been written from any other spot on the two 
continents as from Garibaldi’s camp. But apart from this the 
book has no serious artistic blemish. 

Whether it be the result of art or the gift of nature, Mr. 
Morley Roberts has a very direct and simple style which is in 
excellent keeping with the story+ he has to tell. His hero hasa 
blunt straightforwardness of diction and spins out his yarn of a 
sailor’s year ashore, spent in winning his love and conquering his 
deadly enemy, in a very taking way. The action passes partly 
on shipboard, where a drunken captain, a mutinous Malay, and 
three pretty women make things lively; and partly in British 
Columbia, in farming, gold-mining, and lastly in some deadly 
fighting between the hero and the revengeful Malay, who has 
tracked him with the aid of another disreputable, but picturesque, 
rascal named Siwash Jim. Mr. Roberts shows evidence of other 
qualities that go to make a writer than the mere ability to tell 
a story well. His book shows observation and a shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

When we have said that Ernst Eckstein’s new romance} is 


* Flower de Hundred. The Story of a Virginia Plantation. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


New York : Cassell Publishing Co. 
+ The Mate of the Vancouver. By Morley Roberts. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
} Hertha: A Romance. By Ernst Eckstein, Translated by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell. 


New York: George Gottsberger Peck. 
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well written and has been agreeably translated, we have exhausted 
all the praise we are able to give it. It is a painful and pernicious 
story @f love misplaced and conjugal infidelity, and it has appar- 
ently no better reason for being than is supplied by the exi- 
gencies of a novelist by profession who must work at his calling 
if he would earn his bread. Hertha is a beautiful young girl 
who marries for love, or what she takes to be that feeling, a 
man some forty odd years her senior. After a period of great 
happiness, and the birth of their child, she meets an erratic ar- 
tist between whom and herself a sympathy springs up which 
would have led to nothing had her husband been animated by 
anything higher than sentimental folly. Hertha is high-minded 
and naturally virtuous, and would never have been betrayed into 
misconduct. But Otto von Auzendorff, who has always felt that 
the disparity was too great between him and his wife, and who 
reads her nature very correctly, resolves to take himself out of 
her way by a suicide so managed that it shall seem an accidental 
death. Then, after a year or so, Hertha marries her artist, who 
turns out to be an uncommon scoundrel, who finally drives her 
into insanity by his infidelities and his cruelty to her boy. This 
is the gist of a story in which the scenes and characters are de- 
scribed with a somewhat heavy, Germanic attempt at vivacity, 
and considerable artistic skill. But as a whole it is a leaden, 
wholly earthly mass, unleavened by religious motives in any form 
and destitute of true conceptions of duty even on the merely 
human plane. It falls far beneath the level of the same author’s 
historical romance, Vero, reviewed in this magazine some two 
years since. 
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I.—THE RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY ON 
EDUCATION.* 


Bishop Keane has been for many years one of the foremost 
of our prelates in promoting the cause of Catholic education. 
While Bishop of Richmond he provided that every parish in his 
diocese should have a parochial school. Since he resigned his 
bishopric to become Rector of the Catholic University, he has 
done more than any other man to place this important institute 
of the highest education ona solid foundation and to inaugurate 
successfully its curriculum of studies. 

* Christian Education in America. A Lecture by Right Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 


Ajasso, Rector of the Catholic University of America. Washington, D. C.: The Church 
News Publishing Company. 
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The present Lecture is a brief synopsis of several able and 
eloquent lectures delivered in various parts of our country during 
the past three years. . 

At his starting point, the Right Reverend Rector advances 
the proposition which is indisputable, that education, which means 
intellectual and moral development, is inseparable from civiliza- 
tion. The nature of the civilization determines that of the edu- 
cation. Heathen civilization was incurably vicious, and it abused 
education for the perpetuation of its false system. It was sup- 
planted by Christian civilization. Stateolatry and Cesarism, in 
which the individual is sacrificed to the political society, and the 
people enslaved to the sovereign power concentrated in the 
hands of one or a few. 

The opposite error in heathenism was an extreme _indivi- 
dualism. 

The first principles of Christian civilization avoid both ex- 
tremes. They recognize the worth of the individual, his rights 
derived from God and sacred before the state; but also his con- 
dition as a social being, having duties toward his fellow-beings, 
toward the state, and toward God. Christian civilization needs 
and produces Christian education. As the tendency of Christian 
civilization is toward the elevation of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, it demands a continual extension and improvement of popu- 
lar education. As in our own republic popular institutions have 
attained their fullest development, popular education ought to be 
brought up to the highest mark. In order to be genuine and 
to fulfil its end, civilization must be Christian, and therefore 
education must be likewise Christian. 

In our peculiar circumstances, the great practical problem to 
be solved is: How can the State do full justice to herself and 
her citizens, by doing full justice to Christianity in the schools? 
Another question of still greater and more pressing consequence 
is their duty. We conclude this brief notice by quoting the 
words of Bishop Keane at the end of his Lecture: 


“That America will one day do this we cannot for a moment 
doubt. We have the fullest confidence in the fulfillment of her 
providential mission as a great Christian power in the world’s 
future. We have fullest confidence in the good sense of the 
American people, and in their love of fair play. Therefore, we 
cannot but feel certain that America will yet make sure the 
foundations of her Christian civilization by providing for the 
youth of the land a system of Christian education. For that day 
we pray and we wait in patient hope. 

“Meantime the duty of Christian parents, who love their 
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children and their country as they ought, is manifest. They are 
bound to procure for their children, by their own exertions and 
with their own means, that greatest of all earthly blessings, the 
priceless boon of an education which, while thoroughly sound 
and thoroughly American, will also be thoroughly Christian. To 
this they are called by the voice of the Church, whose councils 
have repeatedly and emphatically declared that the spread of 
Christian education is the great work of the age, and that no 
arish is complete without a Christian school. To this they are 
called by the voice of nature, by the heaven-imposed obligations 
of parental duty and parental affection. Let them win their 
children’s everlasting gratitude by giving them that best of all 
inheritances, an education fully fitting them for all their career, 
for all their duties to time and to eternity. To this they are 
likewise called by the voice of patriotism. For a while their 
country may misunderstand their action and misjudge their mo- 
tives. This we profoundly regret; but it cannot deter us from do- 
ing our duty. We will push on in our glorious work, on towards 
the noble aim of placing the advantages of an excellent Chris- 
tian education within the reach of every Catholic child in the 
land. And the day will surely come when, all prejudices and 
misunderstandings being dispelled, our country will do us 
justice, and recognize that we have indeed been her best 
friends. 

“Brethren, the only sure foundation of both the Christian 
Church and the Christian State is Christian education. In God’s 
name, let us redouble our energies, and make that foundation 
broad and solid and everlasting.” 


2.—A PROTESTANT VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


We shall bea little curious to see how orthodox Protestants 
will attempt to treat Dr. Abbott’s new philosophical views of 
religion, and more especially the application of his theory of 
evolution to the rise and progress of Christianity. Probably the 
majority of his critics will deny his theory as being fanciful, 
and, as applied to religion, an assumption wholly unwarranted. 
We think they will find it no easy task to refute him, and yet 
hold a secure vantage ground from which to reasonably defend 
the right of Protestantism to have come into existence at all. 
The theory is absurd enough, but it is based upon the Protes- 
tant postulate that man himself isthe supreme judge of his right 
and due relations with God. He has simply pushed the Protes- 
tant right of private judgment to its logical consequences. 

If man be the ultimate judge of religion, both of the as- 
sumed truths he is to hold and of the moral duties they impose, 
then, of course, all such truths and duties must be fully within 


* The Evolution of Christiantty. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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his scientific grasp, and subject to the investigation of reason 
alone. Hence, Dr. Abbott rightly concludes that there never 
was a supernatural revelation of divine truth or of the divine 
will, neither could be. Revelation, in a sense, there may be; 
but it is nothing more than an unfolding of self-consciousness. 

He has to acknowledge, and, indeed, with singular oversight 
of the inexorable “laws’’ which the scientific and religious evo- 
lutionist appear to suppose both God and nature are equally 
subject to, claims that this development of self-consciousness 
reached, shall we say, an abnormal height in the persons of the 
patriarchs, the prophets, Christ, and the apostles. How or why 
they came to be thus suddenly enlightened to a degree far 
above their fellows in contravention to the orderly and uniform 
working of the “laws” of intellectual and moral evolution our 
nineteenth century prophet does not offer to explain. It looks a 
little as if he ought to feel himself to be one among those whom 
a sudden burst of self-consciousness had elevated to a higher 
plane of view than priest or prophet, or even Christ himself, ever 
attained. He has, if his theory be true; and he evidently sin- 
cerely believes in, and most diligently sets to work to substantiate 
its truth. He preaches to the world a new theory of religion 
which denies, as it must, all that mankind has hitherto believed 
and held as divinely true—the original constitution of man in 
integrity of nature; endowed with supernatural gifts and destiny ; 
his fall, and its consequences; the redemption ; the divinity of 
Christ; his sacrificial atonement; the supernatural merit of 
Christian suffering; the saved. Christian’s heaven and the lost 
Christian’s hell. 

With Dr. Abbott, therefore, Christianity does not place man- 
kind in an order of regeneration, of restitution to primitive holi- 
ness and union with God. All men being “dead in Adam” 
means that they all began as barbarians, little removed from the 
physical, mental and spiritual attainments of the brute. Darwin, 
he assures us, has settled that beyond all question. When he 
comes to the consideration of the distinction between the human 
and divine nature he is driven to the conclusion that they are 
“essentially ” identical. But, as his doctrine of evolution makes 
human nature “essentially” identical with material nature, it is 
plain that he is logically a Pantheist. 

We feel it hardly worth our while to bring under review all 
his special points on the evolution of the Bible, of theology, of 
the church, of Christian society, of the soul. A few are note- 
worthy. Of the Protestant claim of infallibility for the Bible 
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he says [page 29]: “As the battle between the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant churches went on, the Protestant 
theologians, for polemical reasons, laid more and more stress on 
the authority of Scripture, and the doctrine of infallible inspira- 
tion crept into the church; with it came the general claim 
for the Bible that it is an infallible authority upon all subjects.” 
He is wrong. It was not “for polemical reasons” alone. It 
was because common sense demanded for a divine revelation an 
infallible medium, and rejecting the infallible Church they were 
compelled to find an infallible authority somewhere else. 

The Church was truly a living, infallible moral personality. 
The reformers gave a guasi personality to the Bible and ~claim- 
ed, as they were forced to do, infallibility for it. Dr. Abbott 
destroys the whole foundation of Protestantism when he says 
[page 36]: “ An infallible book is an impossible conception.” . 

On the evolution of theology he says that Protestantism was 
“a revolt against authority. It threw humanity back upon its 
own resources” [page 97]. Truly. It was a revolt against the 
authority of God as conveyed to man through the Church, and 
man repeated the sin of Adam, falling back upon unassisted 
nature and the authority of “self-consciousness,” 7.¢., upon hu- 
man self-conceit, self-will and self-love. Protestantism is only 
one of the several revivals and repetitions of the sin in Eden. 
He acknowledges that the logical outcome of Protestantism 
was to incline man to fully trust his own spiritual consciousness, 
“which is, in the last analysis, the seat of authority in religion.” 

Discussing the evolution of the church he concludes that Pro- 
testantism has failed in producing unity, and “for a planetary 
system has substituted a universe of wandering comets,” conclud- 
ing with the usual Protestant wailing cry, “the problem of 
church unity remains still unsolved.” What we are to think 
of his knowledge of the Catholic Church may be gained from 
the following bit of unmitigated bosh: “Take it for all in 
all, the Christian evolutionist sees in the Church of Rome, 
not an anti-Christ, but a specimen of arrested Christian develop- 
ment, the remedy for which is not war, but education; not theo- 
logical polemics, but the school-house.” 

The implied calumny that the Catholic Church is inimical to 
education is unworthy of Dr. Abbott. The apostle declares that 
the Church is the spotless Bride of the Lamb. Dr. Abbott quali- 
fies this by asserting that the Bride will be spotless sometime 
hence, but is not now. Certainly Protestantism is not; for he 
says “the Apostle had not a Solomon’s harem in mind. When he 
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.declares that the church is the body in which God tabernacles 
he is not thinking of a number of disjecta membra. The river 
of God is not meant to separate into multitudinous streams as 
it nears the sea, like the Nile at the Delta. We do not come 
into the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, by splitting up into warring sects with polemical creeds 
and pugilistic piety. The glory of God in his church is not best 
seen by breaking it up into bits, each with its own peculiar shape 
and peculiar color, tumbled promiscuously together, and showing 
a new pattern with every turn of the kaleidoscope.” If a Catho- 
lic had written that it would be counted as a railing accusation. 

We commend the perusal of this remarkable work to those 
who wish to know what Protestantism is coming to, or rather 
what it has already come to, in the minds of its best and most 
intelligent representatives. Faith, as the evidence of things not 
seen, the substance of things hoped for, no longer exists among 
them. As a virtue uniting the soul, lost in Adam, to God through 
Christ revealed to man, faith has become a meaningless term. 
The whole creed, and its every separate article, is to be wiped 
off the slate. If the doctrine of religious evolution, as Dr. Abbott 
presents it, should prevail, one would need a glossary of ob- 
solete terms to understand the meaning once given to this index 
of an effete superstition. 

To call their proposed new religion, founded upon self-con- 
sciousness as ultimate authority, Christianity—a Christianity as 
it would be without the divine Christ as ultimate authority—is a 
palpable spiritual fraud. 

We have no fears for true Christianity. We have for that 
Christianity which calls itself Protestantism. A better evidence 
of the impending ruin of the whole system could not be given 


than this book affords. 


3.—GUIDES FOR CONVERTS.* 


To clergymen having converts to instruct, especially mission- 
aries who are called upon to give the first general instruction to 
those seeking admission to the Church before they are placed 
under systematic instruction by the clergy of the parish, these 
booklets of Father Burke will prove invaluable. They are ad- 
mirable for their brevity and clearness. They will serve as the 
text of oral instruction which converts so much need, and from 
which they derive so much profit. 

* J. The Reasonableness of the Practices of the Catholic Church. II. The Reasonableness 
of the Ceremonies of the Catholic Church. By Rev. J. J. Burke. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1892. 
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THE Catholic Summer Assembly—or Summer School, as it is 
usually called—has had a goodly share of encouragement since 
its formation last May. Mr. Hugh F. Gillon, writing in the 
Lowell Sun, has given a very excellent statement of the work 
which has been planned for the present month at New London. 
He declares that it will be conceded that for the first session of 
the school the committee has been very wise in its selection .of 
topics and lecturers. Those who do not intend to remain for 
the entire period will be able to proceed on the eclectic plan, 
and choose the lectures which they feel will be of the most profit. 

The only difficulty will be to choose when all are so full of 
promise of interest and value. Probably the average attendant 
will be most attracted by the course on literature, as that will 
give opportunity to hear the greatest number of eminent literary 
men. But the other courses are equally fascinating, and all are 
on the very highest ground of timeliness and practical worth. 
The natural attractions of New London are many and varied, 
and the students, between lectures, will have leisure to wander 
among the trees and on the shore and ponder upon the great 
truths presented by distinguished thinkers. Accommodations for 
all who will attend, at prices suited to all purses, have been ar- 
ranged for, and the practical portion of the school wants have 
been provided for. 

So much for the scheme of the Summer School, so far as it 
has been formulated. But a word for the institution itself and 
what it signifies. It is exceedingly gratifying to see the ready 
approval it has met with from the ablest Catholics, clerical and 
lay; and it is no less pleasing to note the frank utterances that 
it has called forth. Earnest, conservative men and women have 
not hesitated to say that the Catholics of the United States 
should take in intellectual affairs the prominence that is theirs 
by right of inheritance and capacity. The Catholics of this day 
are the true heirs of the cultivation and civilization of the ages, 
the legatees of the men and women of earlier days who de- 
veloped literature and the arts. That they have, so to speak, 

VOL, LV.—50 
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allowed themselves to be side-tracked by the later comers is a 
fault no longer to be tolerated. And it is evident that from 
the present time they are determined to be no longer in the back- 
ground. This age is one of immense intellectual activity. By 
every reason under the sun Catholics are bound to be foremost 
in it; if they are not they are false to their traditions, disloyal 
to the teachings of religion, and, in a large sense, indifferent to 
the well-being of themselves and those within their influence. 

It is refreshing to see men like Maurice Francis Egan tell- 
ing plain truths about the past indifference of Catholics to work 
that involved using the minds that God has given them. He in- 
timates, with force and truth, that Catholics have too long culti- 
vated their heels at the expense of their heads; that they were 
past masters in the art of dancing while their intellectual achieve- 
ments were wzi/. There are enough of Catholics who smart un- 
der this kind of reproach to make the effort to earn better 
judgments a success. Enough of them realize that dancing and 
frivolous amusements are pretty poor substitutes for the real 
pleasure which intellectual pursuits give, to afford encourage- 
ment to all interested in the development of Catholic America. 
Writers and publishers have reason to rejoice at the awakening 
that is going on. It means for them not only a larger share of 
material prosperity, but a wider and more cultivated public to 
address. 

The fact that such an enterprise as the Summer School can 
be inaugurated without provoking sneers is, as Mr. Egan sug- 
gests, another proof of the progress the Catholic people are mak- 
ing. Not many years ago it would have been laughed down, 
and pronounced chimerical, if not uncatholic. Nobody thinks of 
doing that now. The Catholic Congress, and the Convention of 
the Apostolate of the Press, too clearly showed the material and 
capacity of the Catholic body to make it prudent for any one 
to scoff at any honest movement for Catholic advancement. Un- 
doubtedly there are some good souls who inwardly doubt where 
all this sort of thing will end, and who fear the worst; but the 
guiding minds of the Church in the United States, the far-seeing 
prelates who are working in the present for the future, and al- 
lowing the past to take care of itself, these men are heart and 
soul responsive to every impulse of Catholic progress. They, in 
common with the lay people concerned in these endeavors, wish 
to see Catholics occupying positions of mental and intellectual 
prominence, not merely political, as too many Catholics have in 
the past sought to achieve. Whatever makes for the benefit of 
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the Church and the faithful has their sanction and co-operation, 
and the mere incident that it has no precedent is not a fatal bar 
to approval. The Church in this country is becoming every day 
more and more the brightest jewel in the Papal crown, and this 
is because the work of Catholic intellectual development goes hand 
in hand with the moral and material progress of the people. 
It is in order to build up the Church in America into a great 
and commanding structure that our ablest leaders and laymen 
are so enthusiastic about such affairs as. this Summer School. 

In the years to come, and not so very far in the future either, 
the Catholic Church will have great problems to solve for the 
American people. Every such step as the Summer School is a 
step in preparation for that task, and when the time comes Cath- 
olics will be prepared to deal with the difficulties which those 
outside the Church may expect to encounter. 

Let every Catholic, then, hope for abounding success for this 
latest venture. While there is no reason to fear that it will 
fail, let us hope that it will, like the two Conventions already 
alluded to, exceed the expectations of its founders in the same 
degree as they did. It should have the prayers and good wishes 
of every loyal Catholic, and the attendance and patronage of all 
who can find the necessary time to be present. Such a school 
will be, while a seeming innovation, in reality a revival of the 
old university system inaugurated by the Church long before 
Protestantism was thought of. It should be, if all goes well, 
such a success from the outset that the multitudinous schools 
supported during the summer by non-Catholics shall be unable 
to name one to compare with it. That it will be of immense 
value to all who hear and discuss the lectures is assured in ad- 
vance. That it will also be for them an occasion for the forma- 
tion of many delightful associations is also true. Its full success 
as its projectors desire will mean the establishment of other 
such schools throughout the country, and consequently an ad- 
vance all along the line for the Church in the United States. 

* * * 

To secure and retain the confidence of leading thinkers of 
educational prominence, the officers of the Catholic Summer 
School must keep in view the main object of the movement, 
which is to foster intellectual culture in harmony with true faith. 
To concentrate attention exclusively upon this main object it may 
be necessary to decline many invitations to provide for the 
demands of mere pleasure-seekers. All matters relating to the 
future development of the movement should be judged by the 
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standard of excellence which will command respect from the 
earnest workers in the cause of Christian education. The offic- 
ers who stand responsible to the Catholic public for this first 
session are well qualified by personal experience in various de- 
partments of public instruction to decide on the ways and 
means of furthering the work which they have undertaken. In- 
telligent suggestions in writing will no doubt be made by many 
of those who attend the Summer School, and will receive care- 
ful consideration. 
* * * 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON ETHICS. 


By the Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., Vice-President of St. Francis 

Xavier's College, New York City. 

August 1.—The science of morality; elementary notions; rise; 
progress; divisions of the science; constituents and condi- 
tions of human action. 

August 2.—The end of human action; the nature and pursuit 
of happiness. 

August 3.—The human will and man’s activity; characteristics 
of free action; human action and its modifiers; the pas- 
sions. 

August 4.—Morality: its concept and foundation; right and 
wrong; systems. 

August 5.—Law in general; the eternal, the natural law. 

August 8.—Chief characteristics of natural law. 

August 9.—Positive law; whence it derives its origin and force. 

August 10.—Conscience ; virtue ; vice. 

August 11.—Nature of right; domestic society; marriage; family. 

August 12.—Rights and duties of parents. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON LITERATURE. 


Three lectures on Shakspere, by Maurice Francis Egan, 
LL. D., of Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind.: 


August 2.— “The Influence of Shakspere’s Youth.” 

The predecessors of Shakspere and the Catholic tendency of 
those predecessors; their influence on Spenser; the dis- 
crepancy between the fifth act of Henry VIMI. and the 
rest of the play; the contrast between Shakspere and 
Spenser; a, Spencer’s subservience to Elizabeth, 4, his 
sneers at Mary Stuart, c, Shakspere’s reverence for Cath- 
olic traditions, d, his avoiding of temptations to please 
Elizabeth’s politicians; the school-boy of the time (A.D. 
1571); Stratford in Shakspere’s boyhood; the pictures of 
these early days found in his plays; the school-room and 
the Stratford Guild; Shakspere’s early life in London ; 
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Southwell; Shakspere and Marlowe; Shakspere’s life as 
shown in his plays; his religious spirit as compared with 
Ben Jonson and Webster. 


August 3.— “A New Reading of ‘ Hamlet.’”’ 


Miss Gilchrist’s theory of punctuation; her view of the char- 
acter of Ophelia; the influences that moulded Laertes and 
Ophelia; Polonius, servile, selfish, worldly; his famous 
speech interpreted; the question of expurgation; the 
critic who finds the meaning of “ Hamlet” elusive does 
not understand the play as the Elizabethans understood it; 
Shakspere always an Elizabethan; the manners of the time; 
Shakspere a realist in “Hamlet”; Hamlet never insane; 
the ethics of Hamlet the result of Catholic teaching; 
Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott ; the supernatural in “Ham- 
let”; justice, not revenge; Hamlet errs by putting ven- 
geance above justice; the meaning of the play. 


August 4.— “Analysis of the ‘Merchant of Venice.’” 


Womanhood in Dante, Shakspere and Goéthe; Portia, Cor- 
delia, Ophelia; the philosophy of the “Merchant”; Portia 
the central character; the “ Merchant” not a comedy, but 
a tragedy ; the position of the Jews in Europe (see Mgr. 
Seton’s Essays, chiefly Roman); Shakspere’s humanity com- 
pared with the brutality of Marlowe and Webster; Anto- 
nio a good man, with the faults of his time; Jessica, true 
to life ; Lorenzo’s future; the clown in Shakspere; old and 
young Gobbo; Touchstone; note of sadness in Antonio 
repeated in Jaques and culminating in Hamlet; Henry 
Giles’ opinion of Shakspere’s gravity; the womanliness of 
Portia; Bassanio’s future; the dramatic qualities of the 
play ; the “ Merchant” one of the strongest of the dramas; 
if it can be called a comedy, the best of the comedies; 
the touches of sentiment in Shylock; the ethics of the 
play not the result of the Renaissance spirit, so far: as it 
was pagan, but of that spirit, as far as it was Christian ; 
the art of the dramatic part; an analysis of the contents 
in the “ Merchant”; the effect of character on character; 
a few words on the study of the “ Merchant.” 


Five lectures by Richard Malcolm Johnson, Esq., of Balti- 
more, Md.: 


August 8.—“ The Ancient Drama, Drama of the Middle Age, 
and the Modern English Drama.” 

August 9.—‘ English Dramatists before Shakspere.” 

August 10.—“ Shakspere’s Sonnets.” 

August 11.— Shakspere’s Comedies.” 

August 12.—“ Shakspere’s Tragedies.” 
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Two Lectures by Professor Ernest Lagarde, of Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, Md.: 

August 16.—“* The Elizabethan Drama.” 

Shakspere’s origin; glance at his plays; their number and 
various editions; Shakspere’s religion; his father’s frequent 
absence from church; opinions of various writers regard- 
ing Shakpere’s Catholicity; the learning of Shakspere. 

August 17.—Shakspere’s faults and merits; his vocabulary, its 
proportions and extent; figures of speech; character of the 
play, “Henry V.”; analysis of “ Hamlet.” 

August 18.—Synopsis of Lecture on “The Pole-Star of American 
Literature,” by George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., of New 
London, Conn.: 

Early literature of the Colonies; Puritan thought ; the power 
of conscience; development. of American literature after 
establishment of the Republic; Benjamin Franklin and the 
common sense philosophy; later development in fiction, 
history, poetry, and philosophy; the religious element in 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
others; philosophy of Emerson and Brownson ; future of 
American literature. 

August 19.—A lecture on “Our Catholic Heritage in Literature,” 
by Brother Azarias, of De La Salle Institute, New York 
City. 

SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON HISTORY. 


August 1.—‘ Philosophy of History as Applied to the Church,” 
by C. M. O’Leary, LL.D., of Manhattan College, New 
York City. 

Synopsis: Definition; illustrations from ancient and modern 
historians; the search for the ultimate cause; ecclesiasti- 
cal history; rise and spread of Christianity; the persecu- 
tions; medieval times; the Crusades; attitude of the 
Church towards the French and American Revolutions; 
the temporal power and existing governments. 

August 20.—“The Early Days of the Papacy,” by the Rev. J. 
F. Loughlin, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Synopsis: Growth of Papacy not due to Papal aggression, 
but to intrinsic necessity; the Papacy ad initio the rock 
on which the Church was founded; its legitimate power 
develops with growth of Church. 

August 8.—“ The Great Schism of the West,” by the Rev. H. 
A. Brann, D.D., of New York City: 

August 9 and 10.—“ The Vatican Council and Papal Infallibility,” 
by the Rev. Thomas L. Kelly, M.A., of Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Emmittsburg, Md. 
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August 16.—“Columbus and the New World,” by Richard 
Clarke, LL.D., of New York City. 

August 17.—“ Early Catholic Missions” (illustrated), by Marc F, 
Vallette, LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Synopsis: I. Ante-Colonial and Early Colonial Missions— 
St. Brendin; Spanish missionaries of the Columbian 
period; Franciscans and Dominicans in the South. 


August 18.—II. Colonial Period—Jesuit Missions in the North 
and Northwest; general review; historical inaccuracies cor- 
rected. 

August 19.—“Did the Norsemen Discover America?” by 
Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., of the College of the 
City of New York, New York City: 

Synopsis: Discoveries of the Norsemen do not affect the 
glory of Columbus; Who were the Norsemen? condition 
of Norway, A.D. 1000; settlement of Iceland; settlement 
of Greenland by Eric the Red; discovery of land to the 
West; his return; voyage of Thurston Ericsson; voyage 
of Karl Safne; last voyage of the Norsemen; Was the 
land discovered America? (Consult Reeve’s History of 
Wineland the Good; Hrafit’s Antiquitates Americane ; 
Fiske’s Discovery of America). 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN AHTHROPOLOGY, by 
the Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

August 15.—I. “The Prehistoric Difficulty.” 

The history of civilization and of barbarism; the geogra- 
phical outlines of the prehistoric; lands and nations that 
were never out of the light of documentary history; the 
effort to interpret the prehistoric difficulty by means of 
geology. 

August 16.—II. Archeology : 

Ages of metal; ages of stone, polished stone, chipped 
stone; epochs, periods and formations as bearing on the 
history of man; the civilization of the prehistoric man. 

August 17.—III. Paleontology : 

Extinct animal life, once contemporaneous with man; the 
time it must have taken for that life to be extinguished; 
the positive result of these observations. 

August 18.—IV. Anthropology (strictly so-called): 

The charactersitics of the prehistoric man; the possibility 
of his existence in the tertiary age; the idea of species; 
of race: Are all human remains to be referred to one 
species, under the varieties of many races? indirect argu- 
ment, the analogies of the lower orders; physical varia- 
tions. 
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August 18.—V. Results of Direct Observations: 

All human varieties referable to the modifications of one 
species; physically and physiologically; the community 
of intellectual qualities of speech; of moral qualities; the 
unity and variety conspicuous in the arguments urged 
against these results of observation. 

August 19.—VI. “ How Races Come to Be Formed :” 

Conditions of life, or environment; some conditions of ex- 
istence vitiated; the racial nature common to all men; 
the racial nature as differentiated; migrations, hunters, 
shepherds, farmers. Acclimatization and the cost thereof; 
the blending again of races once formed; the man of the 
past, the present, and the future, as seen in the light of 
the prehistoric, of history, and of natural science. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 


August 11.—‘‘The Discoveries of Astronomy no Argument 
Against Revelation,” by the Rev. G. M. Searle, C.S.P., of 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Theme: The size of the universe and the probability of 
other habitable worlds do not conflict with the revealed 
doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption; discussion 
of the question of a plurality of worlds. 

August 4.—‘“ The Catholic Church and Socialism,” by Condé B. 
Pallen, Ph.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 

August 5.—‘“ The Science of Comparative Religion; Its Methods 
Scope and Value,” by Merwin-Marie Snell, of the Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

August 1.— “The Church and Civil Liberty,” by Professor John 
Brophy, of St. Louis College, New York City: 

Charges made against the Church; those charges refuted by 
an examination of the necessity of society and of civil 
government; the divine origin and divine right of civil 
government ; how and in whom the divine right of civil 
government is vested. 

August 12.— “Some Principles of Political Economy, with Their 
Application,” by Charles W. Sloan, Esq., of New York 
City: 

Growth in England of the study of political economy ; lead- 
ing principles of the English economists; applications to 
social science of economic theories ; the unearned incre- 
ment; theories of George, Proudhon, Marx; growth of 
capital and present economic conditions; the Papal Ency- 
clical on the Condition of Labor. 

August 5.—“ Science and Revealed Religion,” by the Rev. D. J. 
O’Sullivan, S.J., of Woodstock, Md. 
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August 3.— “The Relations of Capital and Labor,” by the - 
Réné J. Holaind, S.J., of Woodstock, Md. 


SYLLABUS OF EVENING LECTURES. 

August 2.—“The Literature of Moral Loveliness,’ by Miss 
Katherine E. Conway, of Boston, Mass. 

August 4.— “John Boyle O’Reilly” (illustrated), by Miss Katha- 
rine A. O’Keeffe, of Lawrence, Mass. 

August 9, 10, 11.—‘* Egyptology and the Bible,” by the Rev. 
John Walsh, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. Y.: 

These lectures will be illustrated with stereopticon views. 


August 9.—Egypt and Egyptology in General. 
August 10.—Points of Contact (ancient). 
August 11.—Points of Contact (modern). 


August 15.— “Mexico; Religious and Progressive,” by Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, of Boston, Mass. 

August 18.— “Our Obligations to Catholic Authors,” by the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., of New York City. 


The first session of the Catholic Summer School will open 
with an informal reception under the auspices of St. John’s 
Literary Society, of New London, Conn., Saturday evening, July 
30. The formal opening will take place at St. Mary’s Church, 
on Sunday, July 31, at 10:30 A.M., when Solemn Pontifical Mass 
will be sung by the Right Rev. Lawrence S. McMahon, D.D., 
Bishop of Hartford. 

The sermon at the Pontifical Mass, July 31, will be delivered 
by the Rev. W. O’B. Pardow, S.J.—Subject: ‘“ The Catholic Church 
and Reason;” and the preacher at the evening service on the 
same date will be the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Subject: “The Church and Intellectual Development ;” on 
Sunday, August 7, the Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., of the Church 
of St. Paul, the Apostle, New York City, will preach on “The 
Apostolate of the Press;’ and on Sunday, August 14, the Rev. 
M. J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
will discuss the subject of “The Church and Education.” 





WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


ALL that the Publisher had to say of the hot weather in the 
last issue of the magazine holds good for the present. He is 
well aware that the standing of the mercury for the past month, 
added to what the weather wise-acres predict of the future, make 
it difficult for him to rouse his readers to anything like enthusi- 
asm: the heat being in inverse ratio to effort. 

But there are some people in the world to whom this does 
not seem to apply,even when they dwell in Southern latitudes. 
Let the Publisher show this by the extremely peppery letter 
which follows: 

“«______. Miss., July 5, 1892. 
“REV. DEAR SIR: 

“ Please discontinue sending me THE WORLD from this date, 
and kindly send it, until expiration of my subscription, to some 
New England negro-phil—{I beg pardon, I should have said 
friend of the ‘ Afro-American’|—who will be better able than 
I am to appreciate the beauties of ‘Judge’ Albion W. Tour- 
gee’s Nigger-Equality, atheistical literature, like that which is the 
subject of the enclosed eulogy. I shall confidently expect THE 
WORLD to march with the progress of that species of modern 
transcendental drivel denominated ‘thought,’ and to gradually 
develop into a genuine admirer of Harriet B. Stowe, John 
Brown, and Garibaldi. 

“ Still, though Archbishop Ireland, with the aid of THE WorRLD, 
may succeed in de-Christianizing our Catholic schools in the in- 
terests of the Republican party, nevertheless, the doctrine of ad- 
vanced miscegenation as promulgated by him two years ago at 
Washington, and as vehemently advocated by the admired 
‘Judge’ Tourgée, G. W. Cable, and others, will meet from all 
Southern Catholics at least, and I believe from the overwhelming 
majority of Northern Catholics, with an emphatic ‘ Tolerari NON 
Potest’! 

“The great overshadowing issue of the age, the question of 
questions, dwarfing into insignificance all other issues, religious, 
social, and political, the preservation of race purity, the salva- 
tion of our country from mongrelization, is, thank God, our ques- 
tion to solve, and we will solve the problem in our own way, 
regardless of such hideous teaching as those of ‘Judge’ Tourgée 
and his admirers, both Catholic and atheistic, even though in the 
solution of the problem we may occasionally have to be guilty 
of the ‘ National Crime’ of forcibly depriving the poor innocent 
‘Afro-American’ of his ‘privilege’ of ravishing our Southern 
white women ! . 
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“Tt is to be hoped that THE CATHOLIC WORLD in this, as in 
many other respects, does not reflect the views of the Church in 
New York or any where else—except, possibly, the archdiocese 
of St. Paul. Very respectfully, 


The passage that called forth this letter is found in the July 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. We reproduce it here that 
our readers may see both, side by side, to give the whole mat- 
ter something of the “deadly parallel” effect, and to assist the 
reader in his comments. The Publisher will not himself make any 
comment: he is quite satisfied to let the matter rest with the 
jury of his. readers. He thinks that they will be the best judges 
of the justice of the charges made in this letter against THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD: 


“ Judge Tourgée’s new book is a very strong one. The Negro 
question, as it confronts civilization and Christianity in this 
country, has never before to our thinking, been put into so tell- 
ing and compact a shape. The author, not a Catholic by the 
way, is careful to make his indictment of Christianity, ‘ the wor- 
ship of the White Christ,’ applicable to Protestantism only. 
And his heroine, if the book can fairly claim one, which is doubt- 
ful, Pactolus Prime himself occupying nearly the whole stage, 
but she, at all events, who come nearest to that ré/e, disap- 
pears at the close into a convent of Sisters of Mercy, there to 
devote herself to work among the colored people. Judge Tour- 
gée’s point, made with reiteration and enforced in many and 
most cogent ways, is that in dealing with the Negro, it is white 
sentiment, white civilization, white Christianity that needs to be 
modified. If equality of right, privilege, and opportunity is se- 
cured to the colored people, they desire nothing more. They 
ask for no special privileges, no peculiar consideration, no dis- 
tinctive favor. For concise and convincing expression and illus- 
tration of this view the five chapters beginning with that styled 
‘An Assessment of Damages,’ and ending with ‘A Basis of 
Composition,’ have no parallel that we know of. They consist 
of a series of talks, passing on Christmas morning, at Prime’s 
boot-blacking ‘stand,’ between him and certain of his customers. 
Among these are a senator, a lawyer, a reporter, a drummer, a 
Union soldier, a not-quite reconstructed Southerner, and a min- 
ister. In so far as the book is a story we find it a trifle ob- 
scure in places. But as an indictment, a plea, a warning, and 
especially in the chapter where Dr. Holbrook expounds the 
‘Law of Progress,’ as a menace, it lacks neither definiteness nor 
convincing power. The chapter just alluded to is full of sugges- 
tion and especially worthy of serious consideration. We con- 
gratulate the writer on this book. His colored fellow-citizens 
should owe him an immense debt of gratitude for it. As for 
white Christians, it behooves all of us, even though Judge Tour- 
gée explicitly exempts Catholics from his sweeping censure, to 
consider how we may mend our ways, and by act and prayer 
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and penance help to expiate and repair a national crime whose 
consequences were too far-reaching to be obliterated by a civil- 
war and an emancipation proclamation. Christianity, in a word, 
needs to permeate our minds, to mould our convictions, to get 
hold of our prejudices, if it is to be a working force in our civ- 
ilization. If he can succeed in planting that fruitful germ in the 
minds of his white readers, Judge Tourgée will have done a work 
than which we can think of none more important or more time- 
ly. But he is ploughing a desperately stubborn soil.” 

Quite in marked contrast to the letter above quoted is the 
postscript of another subscriber: 

“T am more than pleased with THE WORLD. I look anx- 
iously for its coming every month, with its feasts of essays, 
book-reviews, etc. I am sure to find in it the freshest thought 
of the times.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


POETICAL WORKS OF J. C. HEYWooD. Second revised edition. 
Vols. I. and II. London and New York: Burns & Oates 
(Limited). 

FAITH. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes. Translated from 
the Spanish by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 

THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os. 
bourne. Illustrated by William Hole and W. L. Metcalf. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE BULL CALF AND OTHER TALES. By A. B. Frost. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

FASTI MARIANI sive calendarium festorum Sancte Marie Vir- 
ginis Deipare. Memoriis historicis illustratum. Auctore F. 
G. Holweck, sacerdote archidioecesis Sancti Ludovici (Mo.), 
U. S. Americane. Cum approbatione Revmi. Archiep. Fri- 
burg. St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A.: B. Herder. 

ALL FOR THE SACRED HEART. Exercises and prayers of saints 
and pious authors. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. T. F. Meagher and Miss A. G. de Blossieres. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy. 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By 
Harry Hakes, M.D., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Robert Baur & Son. 

THE CONFESSOR AFTER GOD’s OWN HEART. From the French 
of the third edition of Rev. Father L. J.M. Cros, S.J. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1892. 

A BRIEF TEXT BOOK OF LOGIC AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 
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CATHOLICITY AND THE AMERICAN MIND. By George Parsons 
Lathrop. Pamphlet No. 19. St. Paul, Minn.: Catholic Truth 
Society of America. 











